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PREFACE. 

In the Preface to the former volume of these Views, 
s^ it was hoped that an illustration of our Native 

•»> Scenery would not be unfavourably received ; and 

s^ that whilst the pencils of our Artists were so much 

^ employed on depicting the beauties of Foreign 

^ lands, the attempt made in this work to portray 

Y some portion of the grand scenery in which this 

\ country aboundsi, as well as some of the principal 

seats of its commercial greatness, would not be 
overlooked. The result has proved that the ex- 
pectation was not founded on wrong calculation — 
the success has been so great, as to induce the 
production of the present volume, which it is hoped 
will not be found inferior to its predecessor. 



IV PREFACE. 

To describe completely the entire scenery of 
Great Britain, would require several volumes; but 
it is confidently anticipated that the two volumes 
now before the public, will be found to contain a 
very fair selection of its most striking features, 
both picturesque and architectural. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



DERBYSHIRE. 



THE HEAD OF DOVE DALE. 

The river Dove takes its rise amidst the rocky hills of 
. the high Peake, eight miles south-west of Chapel-in-le- 
Frith. It springs from the base of the Axe Edge 
mountain, near the town of Buxton, and, proceeding in 
a south-easterly direction, divides this county from 
Staffordshire; near Ashbourne, the Dove receives the 
Manifold, and in the vale of Uttoxeter the river adorns 
the grounds of Doveridge, the seat of Lord Waterpark ; 
then, flowing beneath the walls of Tutbury Castle, it 
falls into the river Trent below Burton. 

The Dove, in its quality and appearance, has been 
compared to the rivers of Wales, which derive their 
source from a mountainous origin : in the earlier part 
of its course, it forms the beautifully romantic glen 
shewn in our view, a spot frequently visited by parties 
during the summer, who may employ a long day in 
exploring its recesses. " Dove Dale," says Gilpin, "is 

B 
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one of the most pleasing pieces of scenery of the kind 
we any where meet with : it has something peculiarly 
characteristic; its detached perpendicular rocks stamp 
it with an image entirely its own, and for that reason it 
affords the greater pleasure." The distinguishing cha- 
racter of the valley will be found to be derived from the 
incessant murmur of the stream, which glides rapidly 
over its rocky bed, or is retarded in its course by the 
isolated masses precipitated from its lofty sides. The 
dell at this point winds between almost perpendicular 
hills, fringed with copsewood, and abounding with bold 
projecting rocks which break the course of the torrent. 
In some places rocks of the most singular and extra- 
ordinary appearance are detached from the sides of the 
valley, and rise in the form of p3rTamids ; in others, the 
rocks hang over the bed of the river, threatening destruc- 
tion to those who venture along the steep and craggy 
path on its banks. 
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DURHAM. 



DARLINGTON. 

This is the chief town of Darlington Ward, the largest 
of the four divisions of the County Palatine of Durham, 
or the Bishoprick, as it is usually termed. It is situated 
on the eastern side of an eminence, at the foot of which 
flows the Skem, a branch of the river Tees. On the 
margin of this river are still the remains of an episcopal 
palace, originally built by Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of 
Durham, in the reign of Richard I., and which was 
restored by Antony Beke, Bishop, in the reigns of 
Edward I. and II. as an occasional residence for his 
successors. This palace had fallen into a state of 
dilapidation, but was repaired by Bishop Cosin, in the 
reign of Charles II., as an abode for his son-in-law, 
Charles Gerrard, Esq. ; since which time, being perfectly 
supernumerary as an episcopal residence, it has been 
purchased from the see of Durham, and is now the 
parish workhouse. Near the Bishop's palace is an ex- 
cellent free grammar-school, founded and endowed by 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1567* 

The large church, the chief ornament of the town. 
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also built by Bishop Pudsey, stands at the south-western 
angle of the market-place, it was once collegiate, but 
was dissolved in 1550. 

The market-place is very spacious, having in its 
centre the town-hall, of which we have given a view ; 
this building is of the Doric order, and was erected in 
the late reign. Near it is the site of the ancient cross, 
a usual ornament of the market-place ; the spot is now 
marked by a short column raised on three steps. Here 
the afflicted poor used to solicit alms ; and the phrase, 
** He begs like a cripple at a cross," was expressive of 
their particular earnestness of entreaty ; but the zeal of 
the Reformation has left few perfect specimens of these 
beauti^l emblems of devotion. 
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MIDDLESEX. 



STEELE'S COTTAGE, HAMPSTEAD. 

Before the environs of London were seriously affected 
by the rage for building, when my Lord Burlington 
considered himself out of town in the splendid mansion 
he had raised in Piccadilly, the situation of this cottage, 
on the rise of Haverstock Hill, was rural and almost 
solitary, in the road between London and Hampstead. 
It was then occupied by Sir Charles Sedley, a gentleman 
who had been no less distinguished by his gallantries at 
the court of Charles IL, than by his abilities as a critic. 
He was so entirely the oracle of the poets of that day, 
that the king jestingly declared, ** nature had given him 
a patent to be Apollo's viceroy." After a life of extra- 
ordinary profligacy, closed by ingratitude to his sovereign 
and benefactor, which he endeavoured to parry by his 
wit, he died here in 1701, at the age of sixty- two. 

The Cottage became afterwards more celebrated as 
the temporary residence of the gay and lively Sir 
Richard Steele, in the year 1712. During the time 
he lived here, he was often visited by his friends, 
members of the Kit-Cat Club, a popular association of 

b2 
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the principal Whig nobility and gentry, already men- 
tioned, as held at the Flask in the village of Hamp- 
stead. Steele having at this time completed "the 
Tatler," joined Addison, also a member of the Kit-Cat, 
in "the Spectator," which was projected on the idea 
of a club : many of the papers contributed by Steele 
were written here. Pope, who at this period had just 
commenced his translation of the Iliad, was a frequent 
visitor of Sir Richard Steele in his retirement. This 
assemblage of wit and talent conferred a degree of cele- 
brity upon the spot ; and, in memory of its inmate, the 
Cottage has ever since retained his name. Its windows 
command pleasing views of the north-western parts of 
London, with the Regent's Park in the foreground, also 
of the neighbouring hills of Highgate and Hampstead, 
and the few fields that still intervene between them and 
the metropolis. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



BERRY-POMEROY CASTLE. 

The ruins of Berry-Pomeroy Castle occupy an eminence 
which rises almost perpendiculariy from a narrow valley 
watered by a branch of the river Dart, and at the dis- 
tance of about two miles westward of Totnes. On 
the northern side of the valley, opposite the rock on 
which the Castle stands, is a high ridge, partly covered 
with oak; these hills shut in the ruins of the mansion 
on both sides, but the valley stretches a considerable 
way east and west, and, at either end, opens to a fine 
view of the adjacent country. 

The antiquity of the Castle is carried to an early 
period of English history. In the reign of William the 
Conqueror, Ralph Pomeroy obtained above fifty manors, 
the greater part of them situated in Devonshire, of 
which Berry was the chief, and head of his barony. 
He is supposed to have originally built the Castle, which 
afterwards obtained his name, and remained in the 
possession of his lineal descendants till the reign of 
Edward VI., when Sir Thomas Pomeroy sold the Castle 
and Manor of Berry to Edward Seymour, first Duke 
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of Somerset, from whom the estate was inherited by 
Sir Edward Seymour, his eldest son by his first wife, 
and high sheriff of this county in the reign of Eliza- 
beth; from him it has descenae(^ through a line of 
patriots, one of whom was the chief promoter of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, to the present Duke of Somerset. 

The plan of this castellated mansion is quadrangular, 
having the principal entrance on ttie south, by a massive 
gatehouse flanked with hexagonal turrets. Over the 
arch was a sculptured shield, bearing the arms of Ponie- 
roy, a lion rampant, with a border indented. The 
southern front is now the only remains of the Castle, with 
part of the interior of the court built by Sir Edward 
Seymour, the second Baronet of this family, about the 
reign of Charles I. ; but before he had completed his 
intention, the edifice was plundered and burnt in the 
civil war, and his descendants have chiefly resided at 
Maiden Bradley, in Wiltshire. The church of Berry 
contams several interesting monuments of the Seymour 
family, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of William III. 
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CORNWALL. 



NOTTAR BRIDGE. 

NoTTAE Bridge crosses the river Lynher in a singularly 
romantic and beautiM valley, three miles from Saltash, 
on the road to St. Germains. Upon the elevated 
ground, on the eastern side of the valley, is Stoketon, 
the seat of Admiral De Courcy, commanding many 
interesting points in the view of the adjacent country. 
After passing this mansion, the road descends to the 
little bridge crossing the stream at Nottar. The source 
of the Lynher is amongst the hills of Altemon, a few 
miles westward of Launceston : it takes a south-easterly 
direction in its course, passing near to Callington, and 
is afterwards crossed by New Bridge, and Clapper'Bridge, 
whence it winds through that part of the valley repre- 
sented in our view. The scenery here consists of bold 
and lofty crags, slightly covered with heath and shrub- 
bery of natural growth. On the opposite side of Nottar 
Bridge the road ascends towards Landrake, a village 
about a mile distant from the banks of the Lynher. 
The large church of Landrake is a prominent object to 
the neighbourhood ; its elevated situation commanding 
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a fine prospect of rock scenery, diversified by rich lands, 
streaiQS, and farm houses. The river Lynher, after 
receiving the water of ihe Tidi, continues its winding 
course between Sheviock and St. Stephens to the pro- 
montory of Earth, where it spreads into a wide lake, 
called Lynher Creek, which fEdls into the Tamar about 
a mile below the borough of Saltash. Near its con- 
fiuence with the Tamar, on the northern bank of Lynher 
Creek, is Ward House, the seat of Henry Harrison, 
Esq., commanding an uninterrupted prospect of both 
rivers, the scenery of which is said to include "the 
greatest variety of interesting combinations that can be 
found in England." 



SCOTLAND. 



ROSLIN CASTLE, MIDLOTHIAN. 

RosLiN Castle is one of those classical spots that 
no traveller omits to visit, and which few leave un- 
delighted ; it is situated about eight miles [from Edin- 
burgh, near the eastern extremity of the Pentland Hills, 
and in the parish of Laswade. The position of the 
Castle, — on a rock impending over the river Eske, and 
only accessible on the land side by a bridge, crossing a 
ravine, of great height, — ^might have been considered as 
commanding, but is certainly not available for defence, 
being surrounded by superior hills on either side of the 
river. 

Part of the Castle is of very early date : it was held 
by the Sinclair family &om the time of King David I. ; 
and William Sinclair, Earl of Orkney, in the reign of 
James 11. , is particularly recorded to have lived in 
princely state at Roslin. It was this nobleman who 
founded and liberally endowed the celebrated Chapel 
belonging to the Castle, about the year 1446. He was 
Chancellor of Scotland in 1454, and was ambassador to 
Henry Sixth of England. After his return to the 
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Scottish court, he was created Earl of Caithness. On 
the Earl's death, upon a division of the estates, Roslin 
became the property of Sir Oliver Sinclair, his second 
son. Like many other castles in the southern part of 
Scotland, it was nearly demolished by the English forces 
under the Earl of Hertford, K.G., in 1544 ; and in 1650 
was surrendered to General Monk, the Commander-in- 
Chief in Scotland^ under Cromwell; after which it 
suffered by a local insurrection in 1681. The ruined 
walls, of dark brown coloured stone, are overgrown with 
mosses and shrubs ; and the only habitable remain of 
the ancient Castle, is that shewn in our view. The 
North Eske, a stream rising on the borders of Feeble- 
shire, winds through a most beautiful glen at Roslin ; 
the rocky banks of the river are covered with all kinds 
of wood in endless variety of shades, while the clear and 
rapid stream is frequently lost to the eye amidst the 
masses of distant foliage. Bordering the glen of the 
Eske, is a succession of gentlemen's seats : the principal 
are Melville Castle, Marisbank ; and, nearly opposite to 
Roslin, Hawthomden, once the residence of Drummond 
the poet and historian of Scotland, of whom an interest- 
ing: memoir has just appeared, from the pen of a son of 
Allan Cunningham. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 



CHRISTCHURCH. 

TwYNEHAM, the early name of this place, was derived 
from its situation between two rivers, the Avon and the 
Stour, which unite their streams a short distance below 
the town, and fall into the sea at Christchurch Bay. 

The church of the Priory, dedicated to Christ, has 
evidently given it the present appellation, and was a 
very ancient endowment, although no record exists of 
its actual foundation. The Church was rebuilt by Ralph 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham, in the reign of William 
II., formerly Dean of the Priory. It is a spacious and 
highly interesting building, having a square, well pro- 
portioned tower at the western end, erected about the 
fifteenth century. The nave and northern transept, 
parts of the original structure, are noble examples of 
Anglo-Norman architecture ; the nave, in particular, 
is hardly to be surpassed in the kingdom for its very 
beautiful effect. During a general repair, about ten 
years ago, a new ceiling was constructed, by Garbett of 
Winchester, in very good taste ; the carving of the stalls 
was at the same time restored, and those of the Prior 
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and Sub-Prior placed on opposite sides of the choir. 
In the aisles and in the Lady Chapel, are chantries and 
ancient monuments of the Priors and Benefactors of the 
Church. The most remarkable of these is the Salisbury 
Chapel, containing the tomb of Margaret Plantagenet, 
Countess of Salisbury, 1541. Towards the choir, the 
front of the chapel is singularly rich and beautiful in all 
its details, exhibiting a state of extraordinary preserva- 
tion : on the opposite side, the roof of the aisle being 
lower, and the floor seven feet below that of the choir, 
steps communicate with the interior of the chapel, 
which is highly decorated with sculpture. The roof, 
divided into three compartments, had enriched centres ; 
these, containing the arms, have been deuced ; but the 
motto, SPES . MEA . IN . DEO . EST. has been suffered 
to remain. At the western end of this chapel is a 
niche and slab to the memory of the late lord of the 
manor of Christchurch, the Right Honorable George 
Rose, who died in 1818. 
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SCOTLAND. 



DRYBURGH ABBEY, BERWICKSHIRE. 

This very noble ruin stands on the northern bank of the 
Tweed, by which it is almost surrounded, and is backed 
by hiUs covered with hanging woods of the richest 
foliage. The Abbey was founded by Hugh de Morville, 
lord of Lauderdale, the district in which it is situated, 
in the reign of King David I., about the year 1150, for 
monks of the Premonstratensian order. It was burnt 
by the English army under King Edward II., in 1322, 
and afterwards restored by Robert Bruce; but was 
again destroyed by the Earl of Hertford, in 1545. 

The remains of this ancient Abbey may vie with 
those of other monastic sites which adorn the banks of 
the Tweed, having been carefully preserved from wanton 
destruction by the late proprietor. Parts of the earliest 
edifice are mixed with the pointed architecture of the 
fourteenth century. The fine Anglo-Norman arch, 
originally a doorway, shewn in our view, is enriched 
with ornaments in general use at the period the Abbey 
is said to have been founded ; the sculpture is chaste, 
and unaffected by time. The Abbey of Dryburgh, with 
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the lands belonging to it, was granted by King James 
VI., of Scotland, to Henry Erskine, Lord. Cardross, 
the second son of John Earl of Mar, the Lord Treasurer, 
and Mary, daughter of Esme Stewart, Duke of Lennox, 
the direct ancestor of David Stewart Erskine, Earl of 
Buchan, elder brother of the late Thomas Lord Erskine, 
Lord Chancellor, and uncle to the present proprietor. 

For convenience of access to his residence, *a short 
distance &om the ruin of the Abbey, the late Earl of 
Buchan constructed a suspension bridge over the Tweed, 
two hundred and sixty feet long, of a light and elegant 
appearance. His Lordship also erected upon a hill 
within his grounds, a colossal statue of the hero Wallace, 
which was placed on its pedestal 22nd of September, 
1814, the anniversary of the victory at Stirling Bridge 
in 1297. This venerable pile now claims additional 
regard from its being the burial-place of that eminent 
man, Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
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HYTHE, 

A view of Hythe from the canal bridge, has been given 
in the first volume of this work, page 80, in the descrip- 
tion of which, the church, here represented in the fore 
ground, and its curious crypt, have been mentioned. It 
stands very high above the town ; the churchyard com- 
manding a fine view of the sea, and the coast of France. 
The line of Martello towers presents a singular appear- 
ance on the beach; they are built upon one uniform 
plan, and of similar height and dimensions; the roof 
of each is vaulted and bomb proof. In the centre of the 
platform, on the summit of the tower, is a twenty-four 
pounder mounted on a traversing carriage, and of course 
capable of being pointed in any direction which may be 
required, as well as elevated so as to rake and command 
the coast. The building is always placed as near as 
possible to the water, unless some eminence within the 
range of the guns presents a more commodious situation. 
There are few of these forts exposed to any but very 
distant, or random shot, from ships or gun-boats, even 
if such should presume to approach. This description 

c 2 
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of fortification, of which the idea may perhaps have 
been borrowed from the castles which King Henry YIII. 
caused to be erected, was deemed of so much importance 
in the late war, for defence against the landing of an 
enemy, that very large sums were expended upon the 
construction of Martello towers, along the whole line of 
coast. At this point they are all built of brick, of a 
circular form, with the walls of great thickness ; they 
extend from the vicinity of East Were Bay to near 
Dymchurch ; the largest is at Burmarsh, near the com- 
mencement of Dymchurch wall. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 



NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

One of the principal objects embraced in tbis view of 
the town, from the land side, is the singularly elegant 
tower of St. Nicholas's Church, which an enraptured 
architect once pronounced " the pride and glory of the 
northern hemisphere." This really beautiful tower 
exhibits an originality and boldness in its lofty termina- 
tion, where solidity of construction and lightness of 
appearance are so happily displayed, as to excite uni- 
versal admiration. It is one hundred and ninety-three 
feet six inches in height, and forty feet wide ; consisting 
of five stories to the 'battlements, having a door- way in 
the first story, and one window to each front of second, 
third, and fourth story ; on the fifth, or upper story, axe 
two windows. Eight turrets, finished with pinnacles and 
vanes, rise from the angles and sides of the tower ; the 
angular turrets being considerably larger than those at 
the sides, from the abutment of four flying buttresses, 
bearing at their intersection an open lantern surmounted 
by a spire, and terminated by a noble vane. The 
steeple is plainly a superstructure raised upon the 
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original tower, which appears to have had a battlement 
of open stonework. The style of architecture in which 
it is constructed, evinces all the distihctive characteristics 
of the mode which obtained in the time of Henry VI. ; 
and it is supposed by Brand, to have been raised at the 
expense of Robert Rhodes, a most munificent friend of 
the churches in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he resided. 
His arms are upon the groined ceiling, underneath the 
belfry, with this inscription, ** Orate pro anima Roherti 
Rhodes.*' 

St. Nicholas's Church, founded in 1091, by Osmund, 
Bishop of Salisbury, is said to have been rebuilt about 
the year 1350. It long surpassed all other churches 
in the north, both in the number and superior richness 
of its chantries ; there were no less than ten at the time of 
the suppression. In 1617, when the council of the 
north were at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Lord Sheffield, 
K.6. the president, celebrated the feast of St. George, 
in the north transept of the churchi called St. George's 
Porch. 
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IRELAND. 



THE LOWER LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 

ROSS CASTLE AMD ISLAND. 

This attractive spot, one of the greatest natural beauties 
in Ireland, is situated near Killamey, the principal town 
in the county of Kerry. It is divided properly into 
three parts; the Lower, Middle, and Upper Lakes. 
The northern and eastern sides of the Lower Lake are 
diversified with gentle swells, affording delightful pros- 
pects of the fine expanse of water, and romantic scenery. 
About thirty islands are dispersed in the lake, almost all 
variegated with trees and shrubs of diflferent kinds. The 
southern and western shores are composed of immense 
mountains, rising abruptly from the lake, and covered 
with woods, presenting an extensive forest hanging on 
the sides of mountains, whose bare tops, sometimes lost 
in the clouds, form an astonishingly fine contrast to the 
abundant verdure of the lower region. Upon these rocky 
and indented shores, the foliage of the different trees 
blends with the greatest luxuriance. Ross Island, the 
largest in the Lake, is covered with evergreens ; the holly 
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and the yew growing to prodigious size and beauty, wHle 
the mountains Glena and Tomies oppose their towering 
heights to the softer scenes of the wooded shores of the 
island. The Castle upon it was formerly the chief seat 
of the Lord of the Lakes, of the family of O'Donahue, 
a powerful chieftain, whose name still sounds like 
royalty in the ear of the surrounding peasantry, and to 
whom the Kings of Munster used to pay tribute. In 
their rude and superstitious imagination, by the moon's 
pale beam they still see their good old King, whose 
reign showered blessings on their ancestors, mounted 
upon a milk-white horse, and followed by a train of 
attendants : the vision is thought fruitful of every 
approaching happiness, and no one doubts the narrative. 
The Castle has for some years past been a military 
garrison. In the war of 1641, it surrendered to Ludlow, 
who was attefided in the expedition by Lord Broghill 
and Sir Hardress Waller, and it was the last place that 
held out in Monster against the English Parliament. 
This island abounds with copper and lead mines. 
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WILTSHIRE. 



MELKSHAM. 

Melksham is a large manufacturing town, situated on 
the river Avon, ninety-six miles west from London, 
and about seven miles south from Chippenham, on the 
same river. It consists principally of one long street, 
on the acclivity of an eminence, the houses of which are 
chiefly built of soft free-stone. The ancient church, 
dedicated to St. Michael, is a spacious and not uninterest- 
ing edifice, with a fine well-proportioned massive tower 
in the centre. Two chapels on the south side of the 
diurch contain some good monuments. The chalybeate 
and saline aperient springs, near the town, have attracted 
much popularity to the neighbourhood. Melksham 
gives name to the hundred in which it is situated, 
although Trowbridge may be considered the chief town 
with respect to population. 

On the north is Melksham Forest; and about three 
miles higher up the Avon is Lacock Abbey, one of the 
most perfect remains of a monastic habitation in the 
kingdom, situated in a remarkably level and productive 
spot, adorned with venerable trees and the beautiful 
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winding of the river. The conventual buildings which 
remain are preserved with great care. On the eastern 
side are the ancient Chapter House, the Vestry, and the 
Kitchen. The Cloister, a remarkable feature in the 
edifice, extends round three sides of a quadrangle, and 
on the fourth side are the hall and cellars. The Abbey 
was founded by £la. Countess of Salisbury, in 1233 ; 
and at the Dissolution was granted to Sir Henry Sher- 
rington. It is now the seat of Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. 
member of parliament for Chippenham, whose family is 
lineally descended from that of Sherrington. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



USK. 

The town of Usk stands on a point of land formed by 
the confluence of the river Olwy with the Usk, in a 
situation uncommonly beautiful ; the ranges of woods 
and hills on each side the river are extremely fine ; the 
boundaries and outlines of the valley, every where 
pleasing, perpetually vary as the points of view are 
changed. It is supposed to be the Burrium of the 
Romans, and in its vicinity are several ancient encamp- 
ments. Usk was formerly of some importance, and 
on a bold abrupt hill are the remains of its ancient 
Castle, having a full command of the town and the river. 
The Church also is an Anglo-Norman structure. The 
river Usk, fEunous for its salmon, rises in the mountains 
which divide the counties of Brecon and Carmarthen, 
enters Monmouthshire near Abergavenny, whence it 
winds through a great plain to the town of Usk, where 
it is crossed by a bridge of Ave arches, and after being 
joined by the Avon, which supplies the town and works 
of Pontypool, it approaches Caerleon and Newport in 
its course to the Bristol Channel. 
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Craeg y Qaeryd, supposed to have been a Roman 
camp, is two miles north-west from Usk, on the brow 
of a precipice overhanging the eastern bank of the 
river ; the site is overgrown with thickets and brambles, 
and the entrenchments are in many places thirty feet 
deep. Several tumuli are within the area, from fifteen 
to twenty feet in height. From the small torrent 
Berden, near this encampment, some writers have 
derived the name of Burrium, as being placed at its 
confluence with the Usk. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 



WIDCOMBE CHURCH, NEAR BATH. 

WiDCOMBE is one of the beautiM suburbs of the city of 
Bath, comprising within its boundary Widcombe Parade 
and Claverton Place, with Widcombe Crescent on the 
eminence. The Church, a small picturesque building, 
has an embattled tower at the western end, with pina- 
cles at the angles. A high ridge, in a crescent-like 
form, backed with swelling downs, rises on the south of 
the city, and in a curve stretching towards the east, 
increases in its altitude ; on the north-east it sinks and 
yields a passage to the Avon, beyond which it again 
rises, forming a stupendous hill on the north. The 
sides of these hills broken into cliffs, dents, and combes, 
richly adorned and diversified with wood, have a beautiiul 
appearance when viewed from the vale beneath. The 
river Avon, in its course below Widcombe, enriches a 
long tract of meadows whence all distant prospect is 
precluded, the scene being confined to the acclivities of 
Lansdown on the north, and the ascending lands of 
Newton-St.-Loo, and Corston, on the south. Newton 
Park crowns the summit of the eminence, where the 
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noble woods produce a fine effect from their massiveness 
of shade. Claverton Down, on the eastern side of 
Widcombe, is a much frequented and very delightful 
ride. The views hence on the north, south, and west, 
are peculiarly interesting. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



DENT, IN THE WEST RIDING. 

Dent is situated on the banks of the Dee, a river which, 
after being fed by numberless mountain streams in its 
course through the valley, escapes by a narrow gorge, 
and mingles its waters with the Rother and the Lune, 
b e tween Sedbergh and Kirby Lonsdale. It is not a 
century since this valley was occupied by a race of 
yeomanry, provincially called statesmen^ each of whom 
resided on his freehold ; their houses, substantial, but 
somewhat rude structures, exhibited a style of architec- 
ture, of which hardly any other examples are to be 
found, at least in the north of England. They were 
built of sufficient magnitude to contain two, or some- 
times three families, inhabiting different floors ; between 
the upper and the lower stories, a communication was 
obtained by rude stone steps, usually on the exterior, 
which conducted to long wooden galleries in front of the 
houses, an example of which is represented in our view, 
taken from the principal street of the town, where the 
irregularity of the groups, although exceedingly pic- 
turesque, seem almost to defy the pencil. 

d2 
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Many are the traditions of ancient customs, and rural 
festivities, formerly prevalent here ; the resident states- 
men have now almost disappeared, from causes which 
may be readily explained. Wool, the staple produce of 
the district, was exported, not as it now is, in a raw 
state, but manufactured into various articles of common 
use, by the hands of the natives ; not longer since than 
the seven years' war, contractors for government, and 
the English army on the continent were supplied with 
stockings, knit at Dent, and the neighbouring villages. 
The profits of mere manual labour have now declined, 
the freeholds have passed into the hands of strangers, 
and the moral aspect of the country has gradually 
changed. The memorial here preserved is even rapidly 
falling to decay, and a few years will probably obliterate 
every vestige of these remarkable edifices. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



RAGLAND CASTLE. 

This Castle is said to have been founded by Sir William 
Ap Thomas, and completed by bis son William Herbert, 
first Earl of Pembroke, of that family, who was be- 
headed after the battle of Banbury, in 1469. It is also 
said that Henry Earl of Richmond, afterwards King 
Henry VII., was confined here by order of Edward IV. 
Elizabeth, sole daughter and heiress of William second 
Earl Pembroke, married Sir Charles Somerset, Lord 
Chamberlain to Henry VII., afterwards Earl of Worcester, 
and K.G., when it became the principal seat of the Earls 
of Worcester, and was undoubtedly enlarged and con- 
siderably embellished by that noble family, and, when 
in its splendour, was considered one of the finest edifices 
in England. It is situated on a gradual elevation in 
the road to Usk, about eight miles from Monmouth, 
and about a mile from the village of Ragland. The 
ruins excite peculiar interest on account of the gallantry 
with which the castle was defended in the civil war, it 
having the glorious distinction of being the very last 
that held out for the King. Henry, Marquess of Wor- 
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cester, maintained here a garrison of eight hundred men 
from 1642 to 1646, which the fertility of the estate 
enahled him to support. The Parliament army occupied 
a ridge of land half a mile eastward of the Castle ; and 
the Marquess, then ahout eighty years of age, having 
no hopes of relief, surrendered to Sir Thomas Fair£Eix, 
on the 19th of August, 1646, when the Castle was 
dismantled by order of Parliament, the woods in the 
parks were destroyed, and materials were carried thence 
to rebuild Bristol Bridge. The remains consist of the 
Citadel, or Yellow Tower, the walls of which are 
hexagonal in plan, and ten feet thick : it was encom- 
passed by a moat, and connected with the Castle by a 
bridge : there are steps leading to the summit, but every 
Toom is destroyed. The principal gatehouse is m good 
preservation, and leads to the stone court, in which is 
the hall, sixty-six feet by twenty-eight, with a fine 
oriel window, the kitchen tower, and offices ; beyond is 
another large court, and the chapel. The whole space 
witlun the walls was four acres, two roods, and one 
perch. It has a terrace two hundred and sixty feet long. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 



THE CITY OF WORCESTER. 

Worcester, a large, populous, anil exceedingly well- 
built city, is situated on the gradual ascent of the eastern 
bank of the Severn, here a broad and tranquil stream, 
which, after passing the noble bridge built by Gwynn, 
traverses the vale of Evesham to Upton ; between the 
Malvern Hills on the N. W., and the Bredon Hill, a 
bold eminence, on the S. E. Towards the north-west 
of the city are the Abberley Hills, and the eastern view 
is finely terminated by nimierous eminences tufted with 
trees. The Cathedral of Worcester is said to have been 
founded by Ethelred, King of Mercia, in the year 680. 
It suffered more than once by fire subsequent to its 
erection, and was entirely rebuilt by Bishop William de 
Blois, and re-consecrated in 1218, in the presence of 
King Henry III., when the Church was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, St. Peter, St. Oswald, and St. Wul- 
stan. King John, who died at Newark in 1216, was 
interred in the choir before the high altar ; his tomb is 
the earliest royal monimient in the kingdom. There are 
parts of the original Church, buHt before 1150, which 
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may yet be traced. The refectory of the Convent is 
still perfect, and the nave of the Cathedral is extremely 
beautiful both in style and porportions; the stalls in 
the choir, finely carved, were constructed in 1397, of 
fine Irish oak ; there are twenty-six on each side, those 
on the south terminated by the Bishop's throne, and 
those on the north by the Archdeacon's stall. The 
pulpit of stone is much admired ; it is sculptured with 
the symbols of the Evangelists, the arms of England 
and of the See of Worcester. On the south side of the 
choir is the sepulchral chapel of Prince Arthur, eldest 
son of Henry .VII. and brother of Henry VIII., who 
died at Ludlow Castle in 1502. The dimensions of the 
Cathedral are five hundred and fourteen feet in length, 
seventy-eight feet in breadth, and sixty-eight in height. 
The tower rises one hundred and sixty-two feet from. 
the pavement. Adjoining to Uie Church are the Cloisters 
and the Chapter House, which last contains a copy of 
the descent from the Cross, by Rubens, and several 
curious MSS. in the library, to which purpose it is now 
converted. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 



BRANDON HILL, BRISTOL. 

Brandon Hill, a remarkable conical eminence, rising 
two hundred and fifty feet above the river Avon, is 
within the boundaries of the eity of Bristol, about a 
quarter of a mile westward from College Green, on the 
road to Clifton. The lull derived its name from a 
chapel formerly upon its summit, dedicated to St. Br£m-> 
don, long since demolished; and the property was in 
the year 1625 vested in the nmyor and sheriffs of 
Bristol, Vidth permission to the citizens to dry their 
clothes here. This elevated spot is particularly interest- 
ing to a stranger, as affording a most beautiful view of 
the city, sea banks, and the country for many miles 
round, the river Avon flowing at the foot of the hill. 
In the civil war, the sunmiit of the hill was strongly 
fortified for the King, and part of the walls and trenches 
are yet to be discerned ; the surface of the hiU appears 
to be rock, covered with a thin stratum of earth, and the 
stone is valued by artists for grinding colours. On the 
opposite side of the river Avon, is a rich and wooded 
vale, with the lofty ridge of Dundry in the distance. 
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and a corresponding range of hills commencing at St. 
Vincent's Rocks. Leigh Down is immediately south of 
the city, presenting a plain of great extent, with project- 
ing rocks in many places. Ahove the river Avon, 
these rocks form a high and continued ridge, the heights 
heautifully covered with imderwood and forest trees. 
Opposite Rownham Ferry is the village of Ashton, 
between Dundry and Leigh Down, celebrated for its 
extensive strawberry gardens. Here is Ashton Court, 
^e seat of Sir John Smyth, Bart., a very ancient edifice, 
situated on an eminence, in the centre of a luxuriantly 
wooded park ; on a hill immediately behind the house, 
overgrown with trees and imderwood, is Ashton Camp, 
a large space enclosed by a ditch and rampart, which, 
on tbe side towards the mansion, are gradually levelled. 
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MANCHESTER. 



BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 

The erection of this light and elegant bridge in a line 
with the principal street of Manchester, and forming 
a spacious communication with Salford, was a long- 
desired improvement to the town. The bed of the river 
Irwell, which it crosses, is here very narrow, and liable 
to floods which rise suddenly and to a great height ; 
these sometimes made the former bridge impassable : it 
was of wood, and for foot-passengers only. Our view 
of the present finely-proportioned structure, is taken 
from the old or Salford Bridge, a little higher up on 
the same river. The road is carried strait, over three 
semicircular arches, the two piers adorned with coupled 
Ionic columns, and an entablature crowned with a hand- 
some balustrade. 

The tower of St. Mary's church, with its taper spire, 
is seen over the houses a little below the bridge. This 
church stands between the river Irwell and Dean's Gate 
in Manchester: it was buHt in the year 1756, and is 
a rectory, in the gift of the warden and fellows of the 
collegiate church. 
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The river Irwell rises in the moors which divide 
Lancashire from Yorkshire, and flows westward through 
Rosendale Forest, below Haslingdon, when it takes a 
southern course to Bury. A little below that town it 
receives the Roche, and reaching Manchester, is incor- 
porated with the rivers Irk and Medlock, and afterwards 
joins the Mersey at Flixton, seven miles south-west 
from Manchester. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 



VIEW NEAR CASTLETON. 

The northern part of Derbyshire, distinguished by the 
number, height, and extent of its hills and mountains, 
is no less remarkable for the great depth and width of 
its valleys, and the beauty and variety of its dales. 
The valleys are generally in proportion to the ridges 
and mountains by which they are bounded, and the 
broadest and deepest will be foimd in the High Peak. 
The most striking valley in this district is that in which 
the town of Castleton stands : upon entering it from iiie 
south, the road has a sudden and abrupt turning along 
the edge of a high and steep precipice down into the 
town. The valley, at least eight himdred feet deep, is 
in many parts nearly two miles wide, extending east- 
ward to the distance of five or six miles. A number 
of lesser dales from the north and south, are seen at 
various distances to open into it, and the steep sides of 
the valley are rendered very beautiful by well-cultivated 
enclosures, which rise one above another to its very 
edge. The village of Hope, at the distance of two 
miles e^tward down the valley^ has a pleasing appear- 
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ance, while on the north side the country is seen boldly 
swelling into hills terminating in two high points at con- 
siderable distance from each other. Descending from this 
elevated situation, other objects no less striking and 
picturesque present themselves. At the bottom is the 
town of Castleton. On a very high and steep eminence, 
the ruins of Peak Castle attract the attention; and 
directly beyond the town, Mam Tor raises its lofty head, 
overlooking this scene of beauty and grandeur. The 
valley does not extend beyond the town, but here forms 
a noble and magnificent amphitheatre, its back rising in 
many parts one thousand feet, and the diameter of its 
front measuring nearly two miles. In the course of 
this valley, the views are extremely diversified; in some 
places it becomes narrow, its sides thickly clothed with 
wood, and then gradually opening, presents a wide and 
extended prospect. Every mile produces fresh objects 
and scenes, some of them grand, beautiful, and romantic : 
and following the course of the Derwent as far as Derby, 
for nearly forty miles the scenery is highly varied. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



ABERGAVENNY, FROM THE USK ROAD. 

This ancient town, the Gibbanium of Antoninus, is 
situated at the mouth of the river G^venny, which here 
joins the Usk. It is stiU surrounded, in parts, by the 
remains of a wall; and its castle, now a picturesque 
ruin, overlooks the river Usk, at the southern extremity 
of the town. From this point, looking north-west, is 
a view of the valley, boimded by high mountains, with 
the river winding through the old bridge of fifteen 
arches ; the priory church, and other interestmg objects, 
presenting a scenic combination not easily paralleled 
in the kingdom. The Castle itself, built before the 
Conquest, is in a state of dilapidation : the mound, on 
which the pentagonal Keep formerly stood, is in the 
centre of the court, environed by vestiges of the hall, 
kitchen, and offices. Three principal streets of the 
town are formed by the roads leading to Crickhowell, 
Hereford, and Monmouth : in the centre is a spacious 
markets-place. The parochial church, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, was formerly that of a Benedictine Priory, 
and is nearly perfect in all its architectural detail. 

E 2 
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With part of the revenues of the priory, a grammar 
school, founded hy Henry VIII., is endowed, and of 
which the corporation are trustees. The town is a great 
thoroughfare, from the western parts of Wales, to the 
cities of Bath, Bristol, and Gloucester, and a cut com- 
municates with the Brecon Canal, ahout a mile distant. 
The Sugar-loaf Mountain, or Pen y Vale, is three 
miles north-west of Abergavenny ; from its summit may 
he seen a broad expanse of very fertile and beautiful 
country, with the Malvern and Clee hills in the distance ; 
the city of Hereford is distinct, but hills conceal Mon- 
mouth from the view; near, are the great and little 
Skyrrid, or the Holy Mountains, and the immense 
Blorens, with the town of Abergavenny beneath. A 
Roman road went hence to Chester ; Ofia*s Dyke, a 
singular remain of antiquity, extended from the mouth 
of the Dee to the Wye. 
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SCOTLAND. 



MELROSE ABBEY, FROM THE NORTH. 

This view of Melrose Abbey, from the banks of the 
Tweed, shews the whole length of its northern front, 
with the Eildon hill for a back ground. The three 
conical summits of this hill denote it as the Trimontium 
of antiquity : on that towards the north-east, are re- 
markable vestiges of a regularly fortified Roman oamp, 
which communicated with military stations' on the other 
two hills ; the extreme elevation of the Eildon is about 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea, with a view 
from its summit of many of the scenes of Scottish and 
English battles ; the picturesque village of Melrose, and 
the Abbots' Law, or Court Mount, between the town 
and the river Tweed. 

Melrose Abbey, it is well known, affords the finest 
specimen of ecclesiastical architecture to be found in all 
Scotland ; the stone of which it is built has wonderfully 
resisted the weather for many ages, and retains its 
original sharpness ; so that the most minute ornaments 
seem as entire as when newly wrought. A very beau- 
tiful extract from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, relative 
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to this abbey, has been quoted in the description of the 
magnificent east window, in the first volume of this work. 
The following lines, firom Galasheils, a favourite Scottish 
air, shew the popular opinion of the Abbatial Refectory. 

O the Monks of Melrose made gude kale 

On Fridays when they fasted. 
They wanted neither beef nor ale 

As long as their neighbours' lasted. 

The total length of this venerable pile, which is built 
in the form of a cross, is two hundred and fifty-eight 
feet, and its extreme breadth, at the transepts, is a 
hundred and thirty-seven feet. 
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THE PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 

The Pavilion, the residence of His Majesty, on the 
west side of the Steyne, at Brighton, was originally 
built by Henry Holland, Esq., the architect of Carlton 
House, in 1784, and an enlargement of the plan of the 
edifice by the addition of two spacious wings, took place 
about the year 1802 ; but the present building, present- 
ing the appearance of an Oriental palace, was com- 
menced by Mr. Nash, in 1818 : the dimensions were 
at this time considerably extended, several houses 
having been removed for that purpose. It is said that 
the design is, in some degree, founded upon that of 
the Kremlin at Moscow ; its numerous cupolas, spires, 
and minarets, admired for their tasteful structure, are 
unique in this country, and are proofs of the diversity 
of talent possessed by the architect. On the southern 
extremity of the front shewn in our view, is a magnifi- 
cent banqueting room, sixty feet by forty-two feet in 
dimension, and on the north is a superb music-room of 
the same size ; between them, in the centre of the front, 
is the rotunda, fifty-five feet in diameter, connected 
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with the music and banqueting-rooms by galleries, 
fifty-six feet in length by twenty feet in width. The 
grand entrance, by the vestibule and hall, is upon the 
west front, and leads to the Chinese gallery, one 
hundred and sixty-two feet in length, being in five 
compartments. The walls of this room contain illus- 
trations, by groups of figures, of the manners and 
customs of the Chinese people, being domestic episodes 
in the most brilliant colours. 

The bronze statue of his late majesty, George the 
Fourth, by Chantry, R.A., is universally allowed to be 
one of the artist's best productions ; it was placed on 
an elevated pedestal of granite, in the northern enclosure 
of the old Steyne, in 1827. 
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DURHAM. 



THE RIVER ABOVE SUNDERLAND BRIDGE. 

The Wear h^s its source in die wHd range of moors on 
the borders of Cumberland, towards Penrith ; the very 
romantic district through which the river flows, cele» 
brated for its lead-mines, is called Weardale, and is 
interspersed with many pleasant villages, chiefly inha- 
bited by persons employed in the lead works. The 
river takes its course beneath the town of Bishops 
Aukland, and the highly embellished territory of the 
Bishops of Durham near that place. The winding 
stream then buries itself in deep dales, until it is arrested 
near the centre of the county, by the heights, crowned 
by the cathedral and city of Durham, where the towers 
of the castle overhang the river from the summit of a 
perpendicular rock. Below Chester-le-Street, the steep 
and wooded banks of the Wear present romantic scenes 
around the stately towers of Lumley Castle, and Lamb- 
ton Hall, the seat of the Earl of Durham : sublime 
and abrupt precipices overhang the river towards the 
point whence our view is taken, where the numerous 
and valuable collieries are the source of a vast revenue 
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to the district. Here the village of Southwick is 
placed, in a commandiDg situation, amidst the most 
beautiful views of the surrounding coimtry. Sunder- 
land Bridge, over which is the road to Newcastle and 
Shields, was opened in 1796 ; it consists of a single 
arch of cast iron, two himdred and thirty-six feet in 
span, and was constructed by Thomas Wilson, of 
Bishop's Wearmouth, architect. It is as beautiful in 
its form, as useful in its application to the purposes 
for which it is intended, and confers honour on the 
projector, Rowland Burdon, Esq. 
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HASTINGS— PELHAM CRESCENT. 

The circumstances attending the erection of Pelham 
Crescent, an extensive range of the most elegant houses 
in Hastings, one of the principal improvements of the 
town, have been detailed at page 91 of the first volume, 
in a description of the view of the same buildings from 
the Marine Parade, in an opposite direction. The Ionic 
colonnade of the Chapel, in the centre of the Crescent, 
is shewn in the present view. Of this edifice, it is but 
justice to Mr. Kay, the architect, to observe, that he 
has produced an extremely ornamental facade without 
being lavish of enrichment, a fault too often committed, 
while it is only necessary to give the component mem- 
bers of the particular order their due proportion, when 
applied with judgment, to impress a character upon the 
structure, and excite a degree of admiration never 
denied to the works of celebrated architects. 

The Castle Hill, an immense chalk cliff, towers above 
the buildings ; and in the distance, beyond the town and 
harbour, is the high land of Fairlight and Goldbury 
Point, stretching into the sea towards the east. Few 
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villages in the kingdom surpass Fairlight for romantic 
grandeur and rural simplicity : the labour of ascending 
the hill beyond it, is amply repaid by the commanding 
views from the Down, whence the British Channel, from 
Beachy Head to the South Foreland and the hills of the 
French coast, may be distinctly seen, together with the 
vessels at anchor in the Road, the whole town of Hastings 
and the immediate vicinity, abounding \nih the most 
beautiful and picturesque scenery. Upon the hills are 
vestiges of a Roman encampment, and near the edge of 
the cliff is a signal-station, ierected during the late war. 
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GREAT BRADFORD. 

Bradfoi^b is a laige town, the houses, chiefly built of 
stone, form the central residence of the greatest clothiers 
in Europe, this place being famous for the best manu« 
facture of superfine woollen cloths. It is also noted for 
having been the spot where kerseymeres were first made. 

The situation of this town, on the Avon, is extremely 
picturesque ; the country rising above the margin of the 
river with great boldness, is luxuriantly ornamented 
with a profusion of wood. Bradford is divided by the 
Avon into the Town, and the New Town; over the 
river is a bridge of nine arches, which is very ancient ; 
also another, of four arches. There was formerly a 
monastery founded by St. Aldhelm, bishop of Sher- 
boume, a. d. 705, and dedicated to St. Lawrence. It 
was granted by King Ethelred, to the nuns of Shaftes- 
bury, in the year 1001. 

The parish church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is 
large, and contains many handsome monuments. In 
two of the vrindows is stained glass of modem execution, 
and over the altar is a painting of the Last Supper. 
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The lower Avon not being navigable above Bath, the 
Kennet and Avon Canal, from Newbury to that city, 
passes a little below the town of Great Bradford. The 
river is more remarkable for the romantic valleys it 
forms, and the rich country it winds through, than for 
its' extent, being generally buried within deep banks. 
After being joined by the Were from Trowbridge, and 
the Frome from Farley, the Avon forms a deep and 
hollow valley, between high impending lulls, some of 
which are rocky, and others profusely clothed with wood, 
in its course towards Bath, and beneath St. Vincent's 
Rocks to Clifton, and towards the Bristol Channel. 
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KENDAL— STRAMMONGATE BRIDGE. 

Ths approach to Kendal, from the north, is usually 
characterised as presenting a scene of the most pleasing 
and interesting description. After crossing Shap Fells, 
a rock on the eastern side of the road, called Stone 
Crag, marks a point whence the view has heen described 
as one of the finest landscapes in the world : there are 
indeed many beautiful hills and knolls scattered about 
the valley of the Ken, either cultivated or covered with 
wood, the fertile inclosures spreading over the hills in 
the most picturesque manner that fancy can conceive. 
At the entrance of Kendal the river is crossed by Stram- 
mongate Bridge, near the junction of three roads, from 
Sedberg, Kirby Stephen, and Penrith, the main street 
rising towards the centre of the town. 

The ancient remains of its Castie, constructed of rough 
stone and cement, are seated on a fine green hill on the 
opposite side of the river. The outer walls were circular, 
enclosing a court of the same form, and surrounded by a 
moat ; but there are now no traces of outworks. The 
situation commands a complete view of the town and 
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river, with the fruitful open valley, through which 
the Ken pursues its winding course. 

No conjecture has even been hazarded as to the 
original founder of the Castle; but the fortress was 
undoubtedly raised by one of the Barons of Kendal, 
and very probably on the ruins of a Roman station, 
being within sight of Water Crook, one mile distant, 
the Concanguim of the Romans, an intermediate station 
between Dictis, Avfibleside^ and Overborough. 

There is a tradition, but not worthy of regard, that 
the Castle held out against Oliver Cromwell, when it 
was battered from Castle Law Hill. This is an artificial 
mount, that also overlooks the town and faces the Castle, 
where in ancient times, distributive justice was adminis- 
tered. On the top of this hill a monument is placed, 
bearing the following inscription : " Sacred to Liberty. 
This obelisk was erected in the year 1788, in memory 
of the revolution in 1688." Kendal by the recent Act 
is one of the new boroughs, and is entitled to send one 
member to parliament. 
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DOVER. 



THE LANDING PLACE, OUTER HARBOUR. 

The harbour of Dover was distinguished by extraor- 
dinary privileges, even before the Conquest. It appears 
from Domesday Survey, that the burgesses provided 
twenty ships, each manned with twenty-one men, for 
the king's use, for fifteen days every year, and that 
when the king's messengers came to this port, they 
paid for the passage of a horse, threepence in winter and 
twopence in summer, but the burgesses found a pilot 
and an assistant ; when more were required, they were 
furnished at the royal expense. For this species of 
feudal duty, the inhabitants of Dover were exempted 
from all suits, services, and ordinary fines at their lord's 
court, and the resident burgesses were exempted from 
all tolls and customs throughout England. 

Dover remains, to this day, the principal place of 
embarkation for travellers to the Continent ; and besides 
an establishment of packets belonging to the Post 
Office, there are many vessels exclusively employed in 
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the passage from this port to the opposite coast, and 
frequently reach Calais, which is nearly twenty-three 
miles distant, in three hours ; the shortest passage on 
record, was made in two hours and forty minutes. The 
passage from Dover to Calais is commonly performed in 
less time than that from Calais to Dover, on account of 
the tide being more advantageous in the former instance. 
In the earliest periods of English history, the passage 
over sea was very frequently restrained by writs of 
proclamation, ne exeant regno, addressed to the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, the sheriffs of the several 
counties, &c. This arbitrary stretch of the prerogative 
was the occasion of repeated demands of the House of 
Commons, by petition to the King, that every man 
should be at liberty to pass over the sea at his pleasure, 
upon paying the old aecustomed duty of half a mark, as 
ordained by tlie king's charter. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



DARTMOUTH CASTLE. 

The Bay, at the exit of the romantic river Dart, and 
formed by Start Point on the west, and Forward Point 
on the east, is a most beautiful expanse of water, 
adorned with some of the finest scenery on the southern 
coast of England. The banks consist of lofty wooded 
hills shelving down in all directions, which form its 
principal feature. The entrance of the river Dart into 
this bay, as well as its exit to the sea, appear from 
many situations closed up by the sinuosity of the banks, 
and give it the form of an inland lake, while the rocks 
on its sides, composed of glossy purple-coloured slate, 
have their summits fringed with various plants and 
shrubs. 

The entrance to Dartmouth harbour is defended on 
the western side by the Castle, a single tower with two 
bastions, situated about a mile from the town. The 
governor, Arthur Howe Holdsworth, Esq., has a seat at 
Mount Oalpin, in the immediate vicinity. The view of 
the town from the bay is extremely pleasing; the houses, 
all built on the acclivity of a craggy hill, extending a 
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mile along the water's edge, and interspersed with trees. 
The Dock Yard and Quay, by projecting into the river, 
cause an apparent curvature in its course, which has a 
very beautiful effect, the uniformity of the scene being 
broken by numerous vessels gliding along its current. 

The parishes of St. Petrox, St. Saviour, and Town- 
stall, form the borough of Clifton, Dartmouth, Hardness 
— ^places still distinct in local regulations. Ship build- 
ing and a fishery are both carried on to a considerable 
extent in the town, which is as favourable to health as it 
is admirable for its other attractions. Dartmouth, by 
the recent alteration in the representation gaierally 
called the Reform Bill, now sends but on« member to 
St. Stephen's chapel. 
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THE PIER, SCARBOROUGH. 

Scarborough occupies a central position between the 
town of Whitby and Flamborough Head, presenting a 
most convenient port for coasting- vessels in stress of 
weather : great security is afforded by the high lands on 
the one side, and the Castle-hill on the other ; but the 
harbour, now one of the best in the kingdom, was most 
materially improved by the erection of the piers. These 
piers, raised at a vast expense, have so long resisted the 
raging ocean, that the strength of their original construc- 
tion has been Ailly exemplified. They are composed 
of stones of all sizes, well jointed, and mixed with piles 
which are banded with timbers. The piers extend from 
the base of the hill, and separate as they proceed, the 
better to break the force of the waves ; they rise about 
twenty or thirty feet, and are about sixty feet wide, 
projecting into the sea one thousand two hundred and 
forty feet. From the extremity near which our view is 
taken is a beautiful view of the Bay, the Castle and the 
Town. Immediately in front is the Cliff Bridge, near it 
is the Museum on the Spa Terrace; both of which 
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buildings, recently erected, have very greatly contributed 
to the improvement of the town of Scarborough. A new 
church, also, in the style of architecture prevalent in the 
thirteenth century, for which Sir J. V. Johnstone pre- 
sented the stone, was consecrated on 23d August, 1828, 
and was named Christchurch. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 



THE CITY OF BATH. 

THE monks' mill, ON THE RIVER AVON. 

The lower, or Somersetshire Avon, rises in the hilly- 
district of north Wiltshhre, a little distance from Wotton 
Basset, and in some places divides this county from 
Wiltshire : emerging from beneath the lofty eminence 
on which the village of Bathford stands, and increased 
by the waters of two or three small streams, the river 
almost encircles the splendid City of Bath, seated amidst 
an immense amphitheatre of hills, and then pursues its 
course to Bristol. 

The view of the Monks' Mill, on its banks, is taken 
near Pulteney Bridge, a point whence the Abbey Church, 
lying a little to the right of the picture, is not seen. 
The hilly grounds, over the houses of Widcombe, are 
part of the enclosures of Prior Park, a spot rendered in 
some degree classical, as the scene of *'Tom Jones," the 
most celebrated of Fielding's works, and as the subse- 
quent residence of Bishop Warburton, a wit and a 
scholar, distinguished amongst his contemporaries of the 
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middle of the last century. In the novel, Ralph Allen, 
the liheral-minded proprietor of this estate, is supposed 
to have suggested the character of Allworthy, a name 
expressive of his benevolent disposition. He built this 
noble seat in the year 1743, upon land which had for- 
merly belonged to the Priors of Bath, and whose grange, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, supplied venison for 
the Convent. Although the house stands below the 
summit of Combe Down, it is considered to be elevated 
four hundred feet above the city of Bath. The front of 
the edifice presents a line of building, of the Corinthian 
order, of nearly thirteen hundred feet in extent. On 
Combe Down are those vast quarries of free-stone, 
striking objects of curiosity, whence the stone is brought 
down to the river side, for conveyance to different parts 
of the kingdom, by means of an inclined plane railway. 
More to the left of our view is Claverton Downs, com- 
manding the most interesting views of the whole city 
and its beautiful environs. 
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VIEW IN DOVE DALE. 

The principal and most frequented entrance to Dove 
Dale, is about one mile from the road leading from 
Ashbourne to Buxton, near the hill called Thorpe Cloud, 
conspicuous for many miles round by its singular shape, 
a perfect cone, being detached from the chain of sur- 
rounding hiUs by the river Dove, which in its course 
forms an angle at the base of the hill. The descent 
here, presents a narrow and deep dell, with many 
craggy rocks one above another, rising to a vast height 
on one side ; and on the other, an almost perpendicular 
ascent, covered with wood and herbage. 

About a mile from this point, up the Dale, is a fine 
natural arch, at least forty feet high, in a line of rock 
extending along the edge of a precipice ; after passing 
through this arch, are seen two remarkable caverns, 
named Reynard's hall and kitchen, in a situation which 
affords a very beautiful but confined view of Dove Dale ; 
the rocks on the opposite side adorned with hanging 
woods. In the midst of this wooded scenery, rises a 
grand solitary pointed rock, described by the guides as 
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Dove Dale Church, which has a very pleasing, if not 
sublime, appearance. 

Frequent excursions are made from Ashbourne, in 
the summer season, to this justly celebrated valley, where 
its wildness produces a striking effect, firom the contrast 
with the extreme fertility and richness of the environs 
of the town. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 

York, the second city in rank in England, is situated 
on the river Ouse, and appears to have been founded by 
Agricola, after his conquest of the Brigantes, and was 
raised to the same dignity under the Roman government, 
which Aldborough had previously enjoyed under the 
British. After the departure of the Romans, the city, 
as well as the surrounding country, was exposed to the 
fury of the northern nations for more than six hundred 
years. In less than a century after it had been devas- 
tated by the Norman conqueror, the city was rebuilt, 
and a parliament summoned here by King Henry II. 
The Castle, built by William I. on the northern bank of 
the river, is now a county prison, one of the largest in 
the kingdom ; near it is Clifford's Tower, which, although 
a ruin, forms a considerable ornament to the city. The 
city walls are in circumference about three miles, 
having four gates and five posterns. The principal 
entrance from the London-road, near the western angle 
of the city walls, is the Micklegate Bar, shewn in our 
plate, one of the most noble remains of the kind in the 
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kingdom, and at present betraying no visible signs of 
dilapidation. An outer ward, flanked at the angles 
with circular overhanging turrets, presents a pointed 
arch of entrance. 

To the gate-house itself, standing within this barrier, 
is a semicircular arch, which has been supposed by Dr. 
Stukeley, and other celebrated antiquaries, to be of 
Roman architecture. The tower of the Micklegate Bar 
is square in its plan, and rises to a great height, being 
in three stories, with circiilar towers at the angles ; the 
whole edifice is embattled, having also stone figures of 
armed men on the parapet, — a mode of construction not 
unusual in the northern castles. The design of this 
building is altogether of the most noble description, and 
is regarded as a very curious and perfect example of a 
remote style of military architecture. 
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CALNE, FROM THE CANAL. 

The Canal, on the western side of Calne, is a collateral 
brancli of the Wiltshire and Berkshire navigation, which 
forms a communication betveeen the river Thames, at 
Abingdon and this town, whence a branch of the Kennet 
and Avon Canal continues the line to Trowbridge and 
Bath. By means of this very extensive and convenient 
water carriage, the fine cloths and other goods manufac- 
tured here, are conveyed to every part of England, to the 
great improvement of trade. The banks of the canal 
always present a lively scene, and being not destitute 
of trees, have a pleasing appearance. 

Calne is a town of considerable antiquity, and is sup- 
posed to have arisen upon the decline of a Roman 
colony, in the neighbourhood of Studley, where Roman 
coins have been frequently foimd. It was the site of a 
palace of the Kings of Wessex ; and a grand council is 
known to have been held here in the year 977j at which 
the law relating to the celibacy of the clergy was con- 
firmed. The Castle House, Castle Field, and Castle 
Street, are the only local evidences of its ancient Castle : 
no walls are now to be seen. 
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Calne was constituted a borough by Richard Earl of 
Cornwall, and has sent members to parliament ever 
since the 26th year of the reign of Edward I. ; but, by 
the Act passed in June 1832, for the reform of the 
representation, it now returns only one member. The 
Church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, has a very noble 
tower, an object of great beauty in the view of the town. 
The Market-house, Town-hall, and Free-School founded 
by J. Bentley, in 1660, are the principal public build- 
ings. This town, situated on a stony hill, is remarkably 
well supplied with water by the junction of two rivulets, 
one rising at Cherhill, about four miles eastward, and 
the other at Calston, where several streams may be seen 
gushing in a very beautiful manner from the side of a 
hill, and forming a sufficient body of water to turn a 
corn-mill directly beneath; hence taking the name of 
Marden, it supplies in its course to Calne several 
clothing and corn-mills. Bowood Park, the seat of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, who also holds the titles of 
Yiscoimt Calne and Calston, nearly adjoins the western 
side of the town. It formed part of the Royal Forest 
of Pewisham, in which King James is reported to have 
frequently enjoyed the diversion of hunting. The 
prospect hence is terminated by a view of the Downs, a 
magnificent feature towards the south-east, and the rich 
country termed North Wiltshire. 
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NEWPORT. 

The situation of this town is conveniently chosen, on 
the banks of the Usk, a lai^e and navigable river, in a 
district extremely fertile. It is a hamlet of the parish 
of St. Woolos; and its name was originally conferred, 
as a distinction from Caerleon, the older port, about 
three miles higher up, on the same river. Newport 
Castle, was erected by Robert Earl of Gloucester, 
natural son of King Henry I. It appears never to have 
been of very great extent, but the two remaining towers 
overhanging the river are still in good preservation. A 
bridge of five arches was constructed in the year 1800, 
by David Edwards, son of William Edwards, of Egle- 
wysilan, the celebrated architect of Pont y Prydd, over 
the TafT. The erection of Newport Bridge, in the 
room of the old wooden structure, not always safe, was 
a remarkable improvement, highly creditable to the 
liberality of the county, in facilitating the intercourse 
with Wales. The span of the centre arch is seventy 
feet, of the next two the span is sixty-two feet, and the 
outside arches span fifty-five feet. Its total cost was 
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10,165/. The church of St. Woolos, or St. Giinleus, on 
the hill upon the western side of Newport, was erected 
in the reign of Henry III. Its lofty tower serves for 
a sea-mark; from the summit, is an extensive and 
pleasing view, embracing a considerable part of Mon- 
mouthshire, and of the Glamorganshire extremity of 
South Wales, the Bristol Channel to a great extent, the 
two Holmes, and the hills of Somersetshire, on the 
opposite side of the Channel. The Monmouthshire canal 
commences at Newport, having a basin connected with 
the river Usk. It passes between the town and the river, 
and crossing the Chepstow road, is continued thence, 
by Malpas, and near the river Avon, to Pontypool. 
From the canal, are several rail roads to the different 
iron works, collieries, and lime kilns, in the neighbour- 
hood* About a mile from the town, on the road to 
Cardiff, is Tredegar, the seat of Sir Charles Gould 
Morgan, Bart, amidst umbrageous plantations of oak, 
beech, and chestnut, with an ornamental sheet of water 
extending to the verge of the park. 
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THE NEW-BAYLEY BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 

This bridge of three arches over the Irwell, derives its 
present name from its situation near the New-Bayley 
Prison, in Stanley Street, Salford, which stands on the 
left of the view in our Plate. The bridge is of stone, 
and the road over it leads to Liverpool, and Preston, 
through Bridge Street, the upper end of which has been 
widened to render it more convenient. It was opened 
for passengers in 1785, two years prior to the erection 
of the prison. The foundation-stone of the New-Bayley, 
inscribed with the name of Howard, was laid in 1787, 
by Thomas Butterworth Bayley. Its walls form a 
square, the sides of which are each one hundred and 
twenty yards, guarded by iron chevaux-de-frise. The 
entrance to the prison is by a rusticated stone building, 
giving an idea of its great strength and perfect security. 
Over the entrance is a large room, in which the sessions 
are held, with other rooms for magistrates, counsel, 
jurors and witnesses. Behind this lodge, in the midst 
of a large area, stands the prison, erected in the form of 
a cross, three stories high. In the centre of the second 
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story is the prison Chapel. All the prisoners who can 
work at any trade are employed, none being suffered to 
acquire habits of idleness within the walls ; an indis- 
criminate confinement in a prison where industry is not 
insisted upon, being considered as only affording the 
means for completing a vicious education. The New 
Bayley Prison is entirely free from this evil. The 
spirit of benevolence which directed the humanity of 
Howard and Beccaria, has amply provided against it. 

The other buildings seen on the banks of the Irwell 
in our View, are chiefly lai^ cotton manu£5tctories and 
warehouses in Manchester. 
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NEWCASTLE. 



THE TYNE BRIDGE. 

A bridge, which certainly existed here in the time of 
the Romans, is supposed to have been built by the 
command of the Emperor iBlius Hadrian, who visited 
Britain in person, when this important frontier station 
received the name of Pons -^lii. The New Castle, 
whence its modem appellation, was not erected till after 
the Norman Conquest. The river Tyne became at an 
early period the established boundary between the 
county of Northumberland and the Bishopric of Dur- 
ham; and so early as the reign of Henry III., the 
Bishop of Durham joined with the burgesses of New- 
castle in the erection of a bridge of stone over the Tyne 
to Gateshead, which had been previously constructed 
only of wood. 

A tjpemendous flood, in the year 1771, carried away 
great part of the old bridge, together with several 
houses that were upon it, by which some lives were 
lost. Soon after this fatal catastrophe, a temporary 
bridge was constructed, and the foundation of the 
present bridge laid, which was opened to the public 
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about 1781. The See of Durham was subjected to one- 
third of the expense; and Mylne, the architect of 
Blackfriars Bridge, London, was employed by the 
bishop. It consists of nine semicircular arches ; and is 
in length, from north to south, three himdred feet. 
Since its erection it has been considerably improved : 
an additional width has been given to the road-way, 
imder the direction of David Stephenson, the architect 
of the temporary bridge. He has carried a straight 
parapet throughout, taking in the angular recesses that 
were left over the piers, and made balustraded openings 
above every arch, which gives an air of lightness to the 
structure, and has improved its general appearance. 

The spire, seen in our view over the Exchange, 
represented in the first volume, is that of All Saints 
Church, rebuilt and completed in 1796. It stands on 
an eminence, and is of the Doric order of architecture, 
but not remarkable for purity of taste. The interior 
decorations of this church are of mahogany ; the amount 
of the difference of expense between that material and 
oak, having been contributed by a public-spirited lady. 
The height of the spire, from the ground to the top of 
the vane, is two hundred and two feet. 
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HASTINGS.— PELHAM CRESCENT. 

The recent improvements of the town of Hastings have 
been principally made at the western side, where the 
most conspicuous building is Pelham Crescent, situated 
immediately beneath the very lofty chalk cliffs at the end 
of the Marine Parade. This extensive range of houses, 
which presents a handsome elevation united with more 
than usual domestic convenience, was erected in the 
year 1824, from designs by Joseph Kay. It was named 
in compliment to the Earl of Chichester, upon whose 
estate it was built. The late Earl of Chichester, with 
every disposition to advance, and encourage improve- 
ment, incurred an extraordinary expense in forming the 
ground, it having been found absolutely necessary to 
excavate the base of the cliff, and remove the earth to a 
great extent, to obtain a proper site for the building. In 
the centre of the range of houses is a terrace, raised 
upon an arcade wide enough to admit of fashionable 
shops or bazaar, with a library, reading room, and pro- 
menade ; which is the principal resort of the company 
for morning or evening lounge. Above the arcade is a 
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carriage-way, having an ascent from the old road, and 
leading to the colonnade of entrance to the chapel : this 
edifice is of the Ionic order, and is surmounted by a 
lantern tower. The interior of this elegant chapel is 
semicircular in plan, with the seats for the congregation 
rising in form of an amphitheatre. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



THE NEW BRIDGE, LANCASTER. 

This Bridge over the river Lune, forms a most noble 
approach to Lancaster from the north, and was erected 
about the year 1777, at Skerton town end, in the room 
of an incommodious bridge lower down the river, a 
situation considered less eligible in point of convenience 
by the able architect of the New Bridge. Nothing can 
be more imposing than the simple elegance of this 
structure. It was, we believe, the very first work of 
the late Thomas Harrison, of Chester, who afterwards 
designed and executed the extensive alterations in 
Lancaster Castle, mentioned in our first volume. The 
whole length of the bridge, from one bank of the 
river to the other, is ^ve hundred and forty-nine feet, 
consisting of five elliptical arches, all of equal dimen- 
sions, surmounted by a parapet which is parallel with 
the water-line, — an instance of good taste not frequently 
to be met with at the period when this bridge was 
erected. In beauty of proportion, it will yet bear com- 
parison with any bridge of the same extent in the 
kingdom which is particularly celebrated for this species 
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of architecture. The total expense of the erection,, 
defrayed by the county, amounted to twelve thousand 
pounds. The river Lune, which serpentizes between 
sloping hills in a rich valley above the town of Lan- 
caster, makes an acute angle on its northern side, 
whence several regular streets lead towards the south, 
leaving the Church and Castle detached. The town, 
built of stone, makes a beautiful appearance, rising from 
the water's edge. The Church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, stands a little below the Castle on the eminence ; 
from the Church- yard is a grand and much admired 
prospect of the northern mountains, together with a 
very extensive sea view. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



WHITBY, FROM THE SOUTH. 

In this view of Whitby, the whole town is seen rising 
from both the margins of the £sk, with its curious 
drawbridge across the river : beyond the western hills 
the pier runs direct from the town into the German 
Ocean. It extends eighteen hundred feet, and forms a 
noble marine parade, commanding a full view of the Bay. 
The Church and Abbey are situated on the eastern 
cliff, a great height above the town. " High Whitby's 
cloistered pile," was one of the earliest monastic founda- 
tions in this kingdom; and was raised in gratitude to 
heaven for a victory obtained over Penda, King of 
Mercia, by Oswy, King of Northumberland, a.d. 657. 
In dimension it exceeded the usual size of churches of 
that age, and was placed under the government of his 
niece Hilda, whose piety subsequently obtained her 
canonization. This monastery, which had been de- 
stroyed by the Danes, was refounded by Sir William de 
Percy, the first of that noble femily, in the year 1074, 
for Benedictine monks, and by him dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Hilda ; but it was not until the time of 
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William Percy, a descendant of the founder, and third 
prior of Whithy, that it was raised to the dignity of an 
abhey. At the dissolution of the monasteries, it was 
surrendered to the King by Henry De Vail, the last 
Abbot, in 1541. The Abbey Church is in length two 
hundred and twenty-two feet, in breadth fifty-six feet ; 
the nave thirty feet, aisles thirteen feet each ; the walls 
are sixty feet high, and the tower a' hundred and four 
feet. From their elevated situation, these ruins are a 
useful sea mark on a dangerous and rocky coast. The 
eastern end is the most perfect part : it presents a style 
of architecture in which the lancet-shaped window pre- 
vails. Great part of the western end, together with its 
great window, fell down during a violent storm, in 
November 1794. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Peter, was also rebuilt by 
Sir William Percy ; at the western end, the cliff, which 
is very high, is in some parts nearly perpendicular, 
where it is approached by an ascent of one hundred and 
ninety-four steps. Whitby is one of the new boroughs 
appointed by the late Act to send one member to 
parliament. 
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OYSTERMOUTH CASTLE, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. . 

The ivy-mantled walls of this interesting ruin, are 
finely situated on an eminence which commands the 
view of a beautiful country, five miles from Swansea, 
at the extremity of the Bay. Southward of the Castle 
is the Mumbles point and lighthouse, on a mass of rock 
projecting nearly half a mile into the sea ; nearer, is the 
village, so celebrated for the abundance of its oysters, 
with which the fishery supplies Bristol, Gloucester, and 
Minehead. 

The singular peninsulated extremity of Glamorgan- 
shire was the district of Gwyr, or Gower, divided into 
East and West Gowerland. In the reign of Henry I., 
this territory was subdued by Henry de Newburgh, 
Earl of Warwick, and became part of his family in- 
heritance ; but afterwards, by agreement, devolved to 
the crown. King John granted it to William de Braose, 
to be held by the service of one knight's fee, and it 
continued in his family till the reign of Edward II. 
Oystermouth Castle is supposed to have been built by the 
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Lords Braose of Gower, and to have been an occasional 
residence. The gatehouse is still nearly perfect, and 
the walls sufficiently so to enable the curious antiquary 
to distinguish the several chambers. 

William Herbert, who was created Earl of Pembroke 
by Edward lY., died in 1469, possessed of the lordship 
and territory of Oower, the castle of Swansea, the 
castle and manor of Oystermouth. His grand-daughter 
Elizabeth, married Charles Somerset, afterwards Earl 
of Worcester, K.G., Lord Herbert of Gower and Chep- 
stow, and Lord Chamberlain to both Henry YII. and 
Henry YIII. By this marriage the castle and its 
dependencies came into the family of his lineal descen- 
dant, the Duke of Beaufort, its present possessor. 

Edward Somerset, when Lord Herbert of Chepstow, 
Ragland, and Gower, was created Earl of Glamorgan 
by Charles I. He was a devoted loyalist, and expended 
more than 100,000Z. in the service of his unfortunate 
master. He afterwards became second Marquess of 
Worcester, and was the author of that very curious 
book, the "Century of Inventions." 
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LIVERPOOL. 



ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, FROM THE DOCK. 

At this Chiirch, the mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of Liverpool attend divine service. It stands 
at the bottom of Castle Street, on the site of the ancient 
Castle of Liverpool, which was moated round in the 
form now indicated by the streets named Castle Ditch, 
Preeson's Row, and Moor Street ; the upper part of the 
last was called the dry bridge. The act for building 
this Church was obtained in 1715, when there were 
only three churches in Liverpool; at this time there 
are more than twenty. St. George's Church was origi- 
nally consecrated in 1734, but has been rebuilt under 
the direction of J. Forster, junior, architect to the cor- 
poration. It is of the Doric order, rusticated, having 
above the entablature, a panelled attic ; on the side of 
the Church is a terrace raised upon an arcade, beneath 
which is a market for vegetables and fruit, the growth 
of the open garden, produced here, earlier, and in 
greater abundance, than in many other parts of the 
kingdom. Octangular buildings on the south side of 
the Church, are offices for the clerk of the market. 
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The base of the tower, thirty feet square in plan, is 
rusticated Doric ; the next story is of the Ionic order of 
architecture, of an octangular form ; between the columns 
are belfry windows and a clock ; over this is a Corin- 
thian peristyle, surmounted by a balustrade, forming a 
gallery round the base of the spire, which is quite plain, 
with oval openings for light, and finished with a Com- 
posite capital ; the whole height to the top of the spire, 
is about two hundred and fourteen feet. The frame- 
work of the pews, gallery, and pulpit, are of mahogany, 
and beneath the Church are spacious vaults for a ceme- 
tery. 
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CARLISLE. 



FROM THE SOUTH. 

This ancient city is pleasantly situated on a gently 
rising ground, in the midst of an extensive and very 
fertile plain ; it is almost surrounded by the rivers Eden, 
Caldew, and Peterii. The principal street runs north 
and south, between the English and Scottish gates. 
Our view from the south represents the buildings con- 
nected with the Assize Courts, erected under the 
direction of Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. in 1810 ; the 
same architect designed the bridge of five arches, each 
65 feet span, which was built here in 1812. The main 
street is broad and spacious, particularly towards its 
centre ; from this street others branch off to the west, 
the finest of which is Abbey Street. The whole city 
presents an agreeable appearance, being more regular in 
its plan than others of the same antiquity generally are. 
The Castle stands on an eminence at the north-western 
extremity of the city ; the citadel, or keep, is of square 
form, very lofty. The castle was originally built in the 
reign of William II., but was repaired and enlarged 
under Richard III. From the summit of the Keep is a 
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very extensive view, comprehending the greater part 
of Cumberland, the Solway Frith, and the coast of 
Scotland. In all the transactions on the borders, the 
city of Carlisle was an important object, and became the 
scene of many interesting events. A parliament was 
held here by King Edward I. in 1298, after his victory 
at Falkirk, and Mary Queen of Scots was confined in 
the Castle some time after her landing at Workington 
in 1568 ; the very chambers occupied by the queen still 
remain. 

The bishopric was established by King Henry I., 
previously to which, the Church was founded by Walter,, 
deputy for King William II., and by him dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary ; it belonged to a prioiy of Augustine 
Canons, the only episcopal chapter of that order in 
England, all others were Benedictine. The Cathedral 
Church, now generally called St. Mary's, was chiefly 
erected under the following bishops — Gilbert de Witton, 
1353 ; Thomas de Appleby his successor, in 1363; and 
William de Strickland, bishop of Carlisle from 1400 to 
1419 : but great part of the nave, transept, and tower, 
were destroyed in the civil wars under Cromwell. The 
choir has a beautiful window at the east end ; and near 
the altar are two fine pictures, presented by the Earl of 
Lonsdale, K.G. Recorder of the city. 
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WINCHESTER. 



FROM THE SOUTH. 

This city is situated in a valley watered by the Itchin, 
and surrounded by highly cultivated downs. It abounds 
with objects of historical interest and remarkable anti- 
quity, having been the metropolis of the West Saxons. 
Here Egbert was crowned King of England in 827, as 
was Edward the Confessor in 1042 ; and it was here his 
mother Emma underwent without injury, the ordeal of 
walking blindfold and barefoot over nine red-hot plough- 
shares, placed at unequal distances in the Cathedral. 
The Cathedral, founded by the first Christian king of 
the Anglo-Saxons, is now dedicated to the Blessed 
Trinity ; before which, it had St. Swithin for a patron. 
The removal of his corpse from the churchyard to the 
choir being delayed by violent rains, gave rise to the 
adage, that whenever rain falls on his festival, 15th 
July, we shall have forty days' continuance of the same. 
The Church, first built, becoming ruinous, the present 
fabric was begun by Walkeline, bishop of Winchester, 
in 1079 ; and the central tower and transept are of that 
date; but the nave, the finest in England, and longer 
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than that of York, was rebuilt by WiDiam Edyngton^ 
treasurer and chancellor to Edward III. This bishop 
was elected Archbishop of Canterbury on the decease 
of Islip ; but he refused to accept the primacy, saying, 
** Though Canterbury had the highest rack, yet Winchester 
had the deepest manger,** The exterior of the Choir and 
Lady Chapel, is of most beautiful workmanship of the 
1 5th century. Henry III. sumamed of Winchester, was 
bom, and frequently held his court here ; but the royal 
residence was in a great measure removed to London 
in the reign of his son Edward L Henry lY. was 
married in Winchester Cathedral, to Joane of Bretagne, 
by the venerable Bishop Wykeham, in 1401, Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII., was bom here ; and 
here Henry YIII. entertained the Emperor Charles V., 
during a week in 1522, when the celebrated Round Table 
was new painted : this is now deposited in the County 
Hall, once the chapel of the castle. The King's House, 
seen on the left of our view, was built by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, at the command of Eling Chailes II. in 
1683; and had the king lived, was intended to have 
been the most stately edifice of the kind in England^ 
but is now converted to barracks. 
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OXFORD. 



FROM CHRISTCHURCH MEADOWS. 

From almost every point of view, Oxford presents a 
scene of architectural magnificence unrivalled in Great 
Britain: and the buildings, whatever may be their 
individual merits or defects, group with the happiest 
effect. In this view, from the banks of the Isis, Christ- 
church, the largest college in the University, forms a 
prominent object. The Entrance Tower, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, contains the Great Tom, cele- 
brated in the catch, ^*Hark! the bonny Christchurch 
Bells." Near it, is Wolsey's great Hall ; a striking 
object of grandeur, remarkable for its beauti^ eleva- 
tion, its spacious interior, and its highly ornamented 
roof. Over this building, in our view, rises the tower 
and spire of the Cathedral, anciently dedicated to St. 
Frideswide; but since King Henry VIII. established 
the bishopric at Oxford, styled Christchurch. Part of 
the lands appropriated by Cardinal Wolsey to the main- 
tenance of his College, was then allotted to the dean 
and chapter. The Cathedral, although possessing archi- 
tectural peculiarities not iminteresting to an antiquary, 
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is suxpassed in its attractions by most of the other 
edifices of the Uniyersity ; its spire, attributed to Wolsey, 
has every appearance of having been constructed in the 
thirteenth century. The tower at the extremity of the 
view on the right, is that of Merton College Chapel : 
this is the oldest college in Oxford, and derives its name 
from the founder, Walter de Merton, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, and Chancellor of England, in 1264. St. Mary's 
spire, the first on the left of Christchurch tower, and 
one of the principal architectural ornaments of Oxford, 
is more enriched with pinnacles and turrets, than any 
similar object in the kingdom. Next to this is the spire 
of St. Aldate's; and near the last, the dome of the 
Ratcliff Library, a noble pile of building, completed in 
1749, from a design by Gibbs, and said to have been 
his favourite work. At the extremity of our view, is the 
spire of All- Saints Church, built by Dr. Henry Aldrich, 
the accomplished Dean of ChiistchurchiL This Church, 
like many other of the public edifices of Oxford, is con- 
structed of perishable stone ; a circumstance that gives 
a pleasing effect in the eye of a painter to the whole, 
and serves to reconcile the incongruity of the various 
styles of architecture which are here assembled*. 
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THE CITY OF DURHAM. 



FROM SOUTH-WEST. 

The view here represented, from the hanks of the Wear, 
fiilly displays the singularly romantic position of the 
Cathedral and Castle, which from their elevated situa- 
tion, form the most striking features of the picture. 
Looking up the Wear, in a south-westerly direction, 
these huildings rise with inconceivahle majesty. The 
Cathedral of Durham, in point of site, stands unrivalled 
hy any in the kingdom ; and the entire Church, except- 
ing the additional transept to the east, heing of Anglo- 
Norman architecture, remains conspicuous as the most 
perfect example of the splendour of that massive style. 
It is dedicated to St. Cuthhert ; and was erected hy 
William de Carilelpho, ahout the year 1093, on a plan 
hrou^t hy him from France, where he was Ahhot of 
St. Vincent's in Normandy. Other parts of this nohle 
edifice were completed hy his successors in St. Cuth- 
hert*s Patrimony ; a name anciently given to the see, the 
hishops of which are Counts Palatine. The Qalilee, 
or Chapel at the western front, erected hy Hugh Pudsey, 
ahout sixty years after the huilding of the Cathedral, 
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contained the altar of St. Bede, one of the most eminent 
fjftthers of the English Church, whose talents and virtues 
have procured him the name of the Venerable Bede. 
The name of the chapel is derived from Galilee, the 
most remote part of the Holy Land, and it is placed at 
the porch the most distant from the sanctuary. 

The Castle, which overhangs the Wear, near the 
bridge, was chiefly built by Bishop Hatfield, in the 
reign of Edward III. ; parts however remain of the 
time of Henry VI. by Bishop Neville. The Princess 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII., gallantly 
attended, was entertained for three days in Durham 
Castle, by Bishop Fox, when a splendid feast was given 
in the Great Hall of the Castle, on the 23d of July, 1502. 
The princess was then on her way to Scotland, and the 
next year was married to James IV. atEdinburgh. Bishop 
Fox made great improvements in the Hall of the Castle; 
his badge, a pelican in her piety, still remains there. 
The Keep of the Castle, said to be the work of Hatfield, 
and the most ancient part, was originally four stories in 
height, but only the shell remains, which stands on a 
mount. 

During a vacancy in the bishopric, the keys of the 
Castle were formerly placed on St. Cuthbert's Shrine, 
in the Cathedral. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND, 



BAMBOROUGH CASTLE. 

Bamborough Castle, situated about four miles south 
of Belford, on an almost perpendicular rock upon the 
sea shore, is recorded as having been a fortress in very 
early times. It was in the possession of Robert Mow- 
bray, Earl of Northumberland, when it was besieged, 
and after much difficulty taken, by William IL in 1095. 
The Castle continued in the hands of the crown till the 
reign of James I., who granted it to John Forster, Esq. 
Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, of Stene, in Northamptonshire, 
and Bishop of Durham, having married Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Forster of Bamborough, purchased 
this estate, which in 1720 his lordship devised to trustees 
for various miouficent and charitable purposes. The 
sunken rocks and shifting sands of this coast had been 
a terror to the mariner for ages ; but under his lordship's 
will, Dr. Sharpe, then Archdeacon of Durham, fitted up 
the Keep of the Castle, a fabric of vast strength and 
magnitude, for the reception of suffering seamen, and of 
property which might be rescued from the fury of the 
deep. Regulations were also adopted both to prevent 
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accidents on the coast, and to alleviate misfortunes 
when they had occuired. A nine-pounder, placed at 
the bottom of the great tower, gives signals to ships in 
distress, and in case of a wreck, annoimces the same 
to the Custom-House officers and their servants, who 
hasten to prevent the wreck being plundered. In 
addition to which, during a storm, horsemen patrol the 
coast, and rewards are paid for the earliest intelligence 
of vessels in distress. A flag is always hoisted when 
any ship is seen in distress on the Fern Islands, or 
Staples ; or a rocket thrown up at night, which gives 
notice to the Holy Island fishermen, who can put off to 
the spot when no boat from the main land can get over 
the breakers. Life-boats have been added to the 
establishment : 

** And Pity, at the dark and stormy hour 

Of midnight, when the moon is hid on high. 
Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tower. 
And turns her ear to each expiring cry." 

A boundless view of the ocean presents itself to the 
east from Bamborough Castle, spotted with small islands, 
having the Coquet Island on the south, and the Holy 
Island on the north. 
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LIVERPOOL. 



THE TOWN-HALL, SOUTH FRONT. 

This edifice, one of the finest of its kind in the kingdom, 
stands at the northern end of Castle Street, a very 
spacious and beautiful street. It was originally con- 
structed for an Exchange in 1749, after designs by Wood 
of Bath, but was never used for that purpose. The 
whole of the interior being destroyed by fire in 1795, 
great alterations were afterwards made in the building, 
and it was then appropriated to offices for the general 
business of the corporation ; a mansion for the mayor, 
and for assembly-rooms. As a specimen of civil archi- 
tecture, this structure affords a striking example of the 
wealth and spirit of the opulent Corporation of Liver- 
pool, whose resources have been employed in the im- 
provement of the town to an extent scarcely credible. 
The principal entrance is by a noble portico of the 
Corinthian order, on the southern front facing Castle 
Street. The principal story of the building is raised on 
a rustic substructure, and is formed by a range of 
attached columns, and antse, designed in a bold and 
masculine style ; on the north front, where the principal 
alterations were made, after the fire mentioned above, a 
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projecting centre is adorned by a colonnade, surmounted 
by statues, emblematical of the four quarters of the 
globe. This front, in conjunction with the Exchange 
buildings, forms a noble quadrangle, in the centre of 
trhich is the monument to Nelson, designed by Matthew 
Wyatt, and completed in 1813. The Town Hall is 
surmounted by a light and elegant dome, crowned by a 
pedestal, and statue of Britannia seated. From the 
gallery which surrounds this dome, is a most interest- 
ing panoramic view of the whole town and environs; 
Everton and Edge Hill on the east, the Cheshire shore 
on the west, and the Mersey in its course to the Irish 
Sea on the north. The entrance by the portico on the 
southern front, opens upon a vestibule leading to the « 

grand staircase immediately under the dome, which rises 
106 feet above the pavement below. The suite of rooms 
on the principal story are adorned with a splendid col- 
lection of royal portraits: — His Majesty George III., by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. ; George IV. when 
Prince of Wales, by John Hoppner, R.A. ; His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York, K.G., by Thomas 
Phillips, R.A. ; and his present Majesty when Duke of 
Clarence, by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



HOWDEN. 

This town is situated upon an inlet of the river Ouse, 
and consists of two principal streets intersected by 
others : its noble church, the chief ornament of the town, 
and unquestionably one of the finest buildings in the 
county, is a remarkable specimen of the decorated style 
of ecclesiastical architecture. This edifice, of which we 
have given a south-east view, certainly deserved a better 
fate than has befallen it. The whole eastern end, com- 
prising the ancient choir, is now a magnificent ruin ; 
the chapter-house, of the same beautiful style, has been 
suffered to decay, and the conventual buildings have 
been converted to fiana offices. The lofty tower, and 
western end, or nave, of the ancient church, are still 
used. It was founded in the year 1110, and was 
originally collegiate; but the present building was 
chiefly erected by Walter Skirlawe, Bishop of Durham, 
in the reign of Richard II. The manor of Howden, 
granted by William the Conqueror to the Bishop of 
Durham, was seized by William Rufus, and conferred 
upon Alan, Earl of Richmond, his favourite. It did 
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not however continue long alienated from the see of 
Durham, possession being restored by a charter of 
Henry I. 

The bishop, retaining the manor with its privileges in 
his own hands, granted the church to the monks of 
Durham. 

In the year 1200, Bishop Philip de Poictiers obtained 
a license from King John to hold a yearly fair at Howden ; 
and, before the Reformation, the Bishops of Durham 
occasionally resided in the mansion, to which belonged 
gardens, granaries, and a park. Bishop Xirkham died 
here in 1260. Walter Skirlawe, Bishop of Wells, was 
translated to Durham in 1388, and continued bishop of 
this see for eighteen years ; he nearly rebuilt the palace, 
and added to it a gate-house and a great hall, which in 
his time became a necessary appendage to every con- 
siderable manor-house. He died here in 1406; and 
there is still at Howden a traditionary stanza in com- 
memoration of his munificence : 

** Bishop Skirlawe was good to his people, 
He built a new school-house and heightened the steeple.'' 

The view from the tower of the church over the 
extensive flat which surrounds it, is almost without end. 
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WESTMORELAND. 



KENDAL. 

Kendal, the largest town in the county, is situated on 
the river Ken, which flows rapidly through the fertile 
valleys of a tract of country that, after the Conquest, was 
designated the Barony of Kendal, and was the reward 
of Ivo, or John, brother of the Earl of Anjou. His 
lineal descendant, William, steward of the household to 
Henry II. assumed the name of Lancaster, perhaps 
from the circumstance of being governor of Lancaster 
Castle. From this family the barony descended through 
the noble houses of Bruce and Ross to the Parrs ; and 
a remain of the castle, their residence, is on a hill 
opposite the town, on the east side of the river. Sir 
William Parr of Kendal, having faithfully served King 
Edward lY. in his wars with France and Scotland, was 
created a knight of the garter. Catherine Parr, his 
grand-daughter, was bom here, and became the last 
queen of Henry VIIL ; her brother. Sir William Parr, 
was by that monarch created first Lord Parr of Kendal, 
and afterwards Earl of Essex, and K.G. By Edward 
VI., he was raised to the dignity of Marquess of North- 
ampton* 
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The town of Kendal became of importance at an early 
period, on account of its woollen mamifactories. Special 
enactments relative to Kendal cloths bear date in the 
reign of Richard II., and again in that of Henry IV' 
The inhabitants advancing gradually in respectability 
and wealth, obtained a charter of incorporation from 
Queen Elizabeth, and another from James I., constitut- 
ing a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four burgesses. 
The building, a prominent object in our view of the 
High Street, has been recently erected : its facade, of 
the Ionic order, is surmounted by a cupola. In Kendal 
church are several monuments of the Parr, Strickland, 
and Bellingham families ; the ceiling of oak is unusually 
elegant in its decorations. Here are two bridges over 
the Ken, which, rising in the moors on the north of the 
town, &lls into the sea at Morecombe Bay ; the force, 
or flEtll, between Kendal and Levens Park, prevents 
navigation higher up than Milnthorp, whence slates are 
exported to Liverpool and London. By the Lancaster 
canal, trade with that town is j^litated. The moun- 
tains of the neighbourhood, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Cumberland Lakes, abound with grouse and moor* 
fowl of all descriptions. 
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MANCHESTER. 



THE COMMERCIAL ROOMS. 

As a commercial and manufacturing town, Manchester 
has of late years become distinguished by its importance 
beyond any other in the kingdom. The liberal and 
public-spirited inhabitants having attained great opulence 
in consequence of their superior genius and industry, 
its public buildings, particularly the modem ones, are 
all erected on a proportionate scale of size and elegance. 
This edifice, one of the principal ornaments of the 
town, is situated nearly in its centre, and was opened 
on the 2d of January 1809. The building was erected 
from designs by Harrison of Chester. It forms a bold 
semicircular projection of the Doric order, correct in its 
proportion and pleasing in effect : the attic is enriched 
with panelled compartments sculptured with foliage in 
festoons. In the principal room, is a portrait, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, with the following inscription : 
"Thomas Stanley, Colonel of the Royal Lancashire 
Militia, and one of the Representatives of this County. 
This portrait, presented to the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers of Manchester, by Thomas Jackson and James 
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Ackers, Esqis., is placed here as a testimony of regard, 
for the ability and zeal with which he has uniformly 
promoted the Commercial Interests of this town during 
eight successive Parliaments. — 1809." 

Nearly adjoining the Commercial Rooms is the Post 
Officci which produces a very large revenue ; Manches- 
ter being amongst all other towns only inferior in popu- 
lation to London and Glasgow, and still in a state of 
rapid progress. The trade of Manchester extends 
through every part of Europe. The rivers Irk, Med- 
lock, and Irwell, together with several canals, afford 
prodigious advantages of communication with all the 
towns and ports of Grreat Britain, and particularly with 
Liverpool, HuU, and London. 

The intercourse between Manchester and Liverpool 
has been greatly increased by the rail- way, which has 
recently been completed between these two great com- 
mercial cities. 

Besides its consequence in the commercial world, Man- 
chester has been hardly less distinguished by its Literary 
and Philosophical Society, established in 1781. The 
Memoirs, or Transactions, of which body, hold a high 
rank in literature. 
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CHESHIRE. 



EATON HALL. 

This noble mansion, the principal seat of the Marquess 
of Westminster, stands about three miles south of the 
city of Chester, between the roads leading to Shrews- 
bury and Wrexham, in the midst of a beautiful park, 
watered by an inlet of the Dee. It commands a 
luxuriant view, bounded by the Peckforton and Bicker- 
ton hills, and the high lands, of Delamere Forest. 

The edifice is entirely constructed of a fine white 
stone. It was commenced in 1803, and completed in 
1813, from the designs of the late William Porden, 
Esq. ; but is not formed upon the style of any kind of 
building, either castellated or conventual, or upon the 
domestic architecture of later date, nor indeed has the 
style of any period been exclusively attended to in the 
form of the arches. 

The Florid ecclesiastical architecture of the reign of 
Edward III. has been chiefly adopted for the exterior ; 
where also is to be found the flat arch of the Tudor 
period, and other intermediate forms. The principal 
entrance is on the west front by a lofty porch, under 
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which a carriage may set down at the steps of the Hall. 
The pavement of the Hall is tesselated, and the roof 
groined with armorial bosses at the jimction of the ribs ; 
opposite the entrance is a screen of five arches, sup- 
porting a gallery of conmiunication to the different 
chambers on the north and south sides of the house. 
In the hall are pictures of Cromwell dissolving the Long 
Parliament, and the landing of Charles II., by West. 

The Saloon is octangular, thirty feet across. Three 
large windows are ornamented with painted glass, after 
designs by Tresham. The Dining-room, at the northern 
extremity of the east front, has a window of five bays, 
and is about 50 feet by 30 in dimension. 

The Drawing-room, of the same dimensions as the 
Dining-room, is at the southern extremity of the east 
front ; the ceiling painted with the arms of the Gros- 
venor and Egerton families. 

The Library is in the centre of the centre of the south 
front. From the Dining to the Drawing-room, is a 
groined arcade opening upon a terrace on the east front, 
350 feet in length, commanding a fine view of the Park, 
and its noble piece of water, upon wliich are pleasure- 
yachts. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 



ASTON HALL, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 

DuGDALE, in his history of this county, describes 
Aston Hall as " a noble fabric, which for beauty and 
state, much exceedeth any in these parts." The justice 
of this remark few will now dispute ; but it must be re- 
membered, that a time has been, when it was the fEishion 
to depreciate houses of this style by the degrading term 
Gothic, Buildings of this character, strikingly pictorial 
in their general effect, are found to be better suited to 
our cUmate than the gloomy and expensive porticos of 
the Roman temples, which made a prominent feature of 
our domestic architecture during the eighteenth century. 
Aston Hall, if not one of the best, is a very fine example 
of the true old English style, and was also one of the 
last built. It was founded, in the year 1618, by Sir 
Thomas Holt, Baronet, a gentleman of great estimation 
in the county, and High Sheriff in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The mansion was seventeen years in building, 
not being entirely completed till the year 1635. Our 
view shews the principal front, seen to great effect 
through the avenue of trees in the Park, where the 
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mansion produces an idea of grandeur and dignity. In 
plan, the edifice occupies three sides of a quadrangle, 
each side adorned with a lofty square tower ; the 
whole built with deep red bricks, others of darker colour 
being disposed in chequered forms upon the walls. 
The large mullioned windows, quoins, and ornaments of 
the parapet, are of stone. The door-way is the only 
instance of a departure from the pure style ; this is 
Roman Doric architecture, but decorated with the arms 
of the foimder — a shield, charged with two bars, having 
in chief, a cross formy fitchy, motto ** Exaltavit Hu- 
miles." King Charles I. slept here, on two nights, 
previously to the battle of Edge Hill ; the chamber 
where the king remained, during the approach of the 
Parliament army, is one of those usually shewn to 
visitors. Several cannon balls were fired at the house 
during the course of the war, marks of one are very 
evident on the balusters of the massive staircase. 

This very curious ancient mansion is now the resi- 
dence of James Watt, Esq., son of the great inventor of 
the steam-engine, a chief promoter of our national 
prosperity. 
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LANCASTER. 



THE TOWN HALL. 

The principal front of this edifice, the Sessions-house 
of the county town, presented in our view, is by no 
means inelegant in its appearance. It consists simply 
of a Doric portico, surmounted by a lantern tower ; the 
building, entirely of stone, was erected by the corpora- 
tion of Lancaster, after the designs of Major Jarrat. 
The Doric order, extremely applicable to edifices of this 
description, is in this example after the Palladian manner, 
and the position of the tower, on the apex of the pedi- 
ment, is not to be justified by reference to antiquity; but 
there is a boldness, and propriety, in the architecture of 
the portico, and an elegant gracefulness in the tower, 
consisting of an Ionic peristyle that had been rarely 
surpassed. 

The interior is commodious and well adapted for the 
purpose intended. The council-room is adorned by a 
full-length portrait of the gallant Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson, presented to the corporation by the painter, 
Lonsdale, a native of this town. There is also a por- 
trait of the Right Honourable William Pitt, painted by 
the same artist. 
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The building stands in the Market-place, nearly in 
the centre of the town, which in general consists of 
handsome well-built houses of free-stone, covered with 
slate : many being the residences of retired persons of 
independent fortune. The manufactures, carried on at 
Lancaster, are principally of coarse linens and sail-cloth : 
but the cabinet-makers of this town are highly cele- 
brated for their ingenuity, and not only supply the 
north of England, but send large quantities of iumlture 
of every description to the metropolis. 

Lancaster sends two members to Parliament: the 
present are P. M. Stewart, Esq., and Thomas Greene, 
Esq. 
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THE CITY OF LINCOLN. 



SOUTH-EAST VIEW. 

Lincoln is situated on the side of a high hill, which 
slopes with a steep descent on the south, where the 
river Witham flows at its base. This river is navigable, 
and falls into the sea at Boston Deeps, the great bay 
between Lincolnshire and Norfolk. 

The Cathedral, the pride and glory of the city, 
possesses a situation of commanding eminence; it 
covers the summit of a hill, and rises in three lofty 
towers which were origmally surmounted by spires : the 
centre spire, higher than Salisbury, was blown down in 
1547, and the spires of the two western towers were re- 
moved in 1808. The Rood Tower, 300 feet to the top 
of the pinnacles, exceeds in height any tower in the 
kingdom, rising from the centre of the church and not 
having a spire. It is a conspicuous object at the 
distance of twenty miles. 

The eastern end of the Cathedral is seen to great 
advantage. The principal window at this end, was 
most probably the first of such large dimensions ever 
erected in England ; none at least now exist of so great 
a size and so early a date. Of all the ancient edifices 
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of this description remaining in the kingdom, not one 
deserves the attention of a curious inquirer more than 
this : a great part is of Anglo-Norman architecture, while 
the nave and transepts exhibit a very fine example of 
the lancet or acutely-pointed style. The great western 
front was built by Bishop Remisias, and finished by 
Hugh Burgundus. 

In 1254, Bishop Lexington added five arches beyond 
the upper transept. The central tower and choir were 
the work of Bishop Ghrost^te, and the whole structure 
was completed by Bishop D*Alderby in 1306. The 
Cathedral was repaired about 1780 by ^Essex, at the 
expense of the Chapter ; at the same time an improve- 
ment was made in the approaches to that part of the city, 
and a new market-house was afterwards erected. Lin- 
coln chiefly consists of two large streets, through one of 
which passes the road to Boston from Newark, and 
through the other, the road from Wragby to Louth. It 
has a great trade in com and wool with Yorkshire, 
whence is obtained coal. 
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LIVERPOOL. 



GOREE BUILDINGS. 

Gt)REE Buildings, at the bottom of Water Street, were 
erected on the site of remarkably lofty and spacious 
warehouses, that were destroyed by a tremendous fire 
on the night of the 14th of September 1802, which con- 
sumed property estimated at more than 200,000Z. in 
value* The present very extensive range of buildings, 
in two divisions, are chiefly designed as storehouses for 
com, and have for a basement a convenient arcade for 
transacting business in unfavourable weather. Between 
these warehouses and the river Mersey is St. George's 
Dock, which extends from the comer of St. Nicholas' 
Churchyard to Moor Street ; and since its enlargement 
in 1823, comprises an area of 31,000 square yards. This 
Dock is chiefly occupied by West India ships, but com- 
municates by a basin at the north end with Princes 
Dock. On the western side of these docks, towards 
the river, are stairs for the accommodation of passengers 
embarking by the numerous steam- vessels bound to 
North Wales, the Isle of Man, Scotland and Ireland ; a 
mode of conveyance which has in no small degree 
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increased the political and commercial importance of 
Liverpool. 

Steam-boats are here also constantly plying to Birken- 
head, Tranmere, Woodside, and Seacomb, on the opposite 
coast of the river, whence coaches start for Chester at 
stated hours every day. 

St. Nicholas, or the old church, is seen at the ex- 
tremity of the spacious quay in our view ; the tower 
and spire of this church were rebuilt from a design by 
Harrison of Chester. 

At high water, the river Mersey affords the most 
interesting prospects from the Parade, particulariy if a 
westerly wind favours the arrival of the vast fleets 
destined to the port of Liverpool. 
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KENT. 



MAIDSTONE BRIDGE. 

The principal channel of the river Medway from Tun- 
bridge to Sheemess, takes a north-east course ; and the 
length of country from its entrance into Kent, near 
Edenbridge, to its mouth, is forty-four miles, although 
by the meandering course of the stream the distance is 
much more. 

The many rivers and brooks that supply the Medway, 
overspread a rich surface of nearly thirty miles in width, 
in the midst of the county of Kent, and in the Weald, 
bringing with their streams, fertility, pleasure, and con- 
venience. The Medway is plentifully stored with fish, 
and formerly there were salmon in great numbers, seve- 
ral manors on the banks of the river being bound to 
supply the Benedictine Priory of St. Andrew, at Roches- 
ter, with one or more yearly, for the use of the refectory. 
Salmon are now but seldom taken. 

The river Medway is navigable as high up as Tun- 
bridge, whence great quantities of fine timber, which 
grow in the Wealds of Kent and Sussex, find an easy 
carriage. At Maidstone, the trade becomes more con- 
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siderable ; the tide flowing as high as the bridge, vessels 
are freighted to London with com, paper, and hops; 
the last, a great source of wealth to the inhabitants of 
the town, being the principal commodity of the county. 
Near Maidstone is also the most extensiye manufacture 
of paper perhaps in Europe. 
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PEVERIL CASTLE, IN THE PEAKE. 

The very ancient and curious remains of Peveril's 
Castle, stand on the elevated summit of an almost 
inaccessible rock, impending over the mouth of the 
celebrated Peake Cavern, shewn in our former view.* 
This Castle, in the opinion of a very learned antiquary, 
the late Edward King, was an Anglo-Saxon royal 
residence, but its structure is more generally referred to 
the Norman era, and is supposed to have been the work 
of William, natural son of WiUiam the Conqueror, by 
the wife of Ralph Peveril. He obtained very consider- 
able possessions by the gift of his father, and this is 
expressly mentioned at the head of his manors in 
Domesday Boke, as " The Castle in the Peke Forest,*' 

The only ascent to this fortress is towards the north, 
by a winding path, so steep that a small force might 
easily defend it: on the very top of the hill is the 
Ballium or castle-yard, formerly encompassed by a wall, 
which had a gate-house on the eastern side. On the 
west, opposite to the gate, is the Donjon Keep or prin- 
cipal tower; one side of which stands upon the very 
verge of the precipice. 

• Vol. i. page 9. 
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The court*yard is spacious, and, besides the principal 
gate-house on the east, which is now destroyed, has 
another gate-house on the north nearly entire. 

How long the Castle has been in ruins is not exactly 
known, but it appears that the records of the Miners' 
Court were kept here until the reign of Elizabeth, when 
they were removed to Tutbury Castle. 

The town of Castleton undoubtedly derived its name 
from its situation at a short distance from the Castle^ 
and was originally fortified, being surrounded by a fosse 
and rampart on every side, excepting that on which the 
Castle is situated, which quarter of the town was left 
open, that a free communication might be maintained 
with the garrison. 
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LONDON. 



FROM GREENWICH. 

« 

This splendid prospect of the metropolis of Grreat 
Britain, with its noble river, has long been celebrated. 
It is unquestionably the finest point of view for dis- 
playing its commercial opulence, if it does not as from 
some other sites afford an equally favourable view of 
its architectural ornaments* 

The view is taken from the Park ; and the whole com- 
bined scenery presents one of the most splendid ctmps 
deceit that can be imagined. To be properly enjoyed, it 
should be seen at an early hour in the morning, before 
the numerous fires have covered the metropolis with 
a dense mantle of smoke; rendering the distinction of 
the different buildings a matter of impossibility. 

It is a favourite spot both with the painter and the 
poet; and its splendour has been well described by 
Mr. Wordsworth in the following sonnet. 
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Earth hat not any thing to shew more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
The city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill \ 
Ne*er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep \ 
The river glideth at his own sweet will» 
Dear god ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all the mighty heart is lying still ! 
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WITH PORTRAITS 

OP 

THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS. 



The Proprietors have the satisfaction to announce the completion of 
this interesting Work. It may now be had in Three Volumes, 
price 2l«. each, neatly half-bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 
Each volume contains Forty highly finished Landscapes and Por- 
traits, with Descriptions of the Plates ; and the whole forms a 
complete series, illustrative of Sir Walter Scott*s Novels and 

RoaSANCES. 

A few copies of the Proof Impressions of the Landscape Illus- 
trations remain. Price 41, 4<., Two Volumes super-royal 8vo. 
half morocco — or 72. Is. India Proofs, royal 4to. 



Now ready for delivery, in one handsome Volume, royal 8vo, price 
S3s. half morocco — or 42«. superbly bound in arabesque morocco, 
containing Forty Pcates, witn illustrative letter press, 

PORTRAITS 

OP 

THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS 

of the 

WAVERLEY NOVELS ; 

To which are added, Landscape Illustrations of the Highland 

Widow, Anne op Geierstein, Fair Maid op Perth, 

and Castle Dangerous. 

*«* This Work, which has been published as a companion and 
supplement to the original edition of the Landscape Illustrations 
of the Waverley Novels, may also be had in Ten Parts, at 3s, each. 
It forms a complete Work by itself ; and, from the interest of the 
subjects, and the beauty of the designs and engraving, is admirably 
calculated for an elegant and valuable present. 

A few sets, India Proofs, in royal 4to., may be had, price 3/. 
half morocco. 



CHARLES TILT'S 
ELEGANT MINIATURE EDITIONS. 



THE PIOUS MINSTREL: an ample Collection of the best 
pieces of Sacred Poetry, beautifully printed in 32mo. With a finely 
engraved Portrait of Robert PoUok, author of the ** Course of Time, 
and Vignette Title-page. Price 3s. cloth, lettered in gold; 4^. 
neatly bound in roan; or 6s. 6d. elegantly bound in embossed 
morocco. 

A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION por the BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING op the LORD'S SUPPER; and the 
necessai^ Preparation required. With the Communion Service, and 
Instructions for the right receiving of the Holy Sacrament. By 
Thomas Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
With beautiful engraved Vignette Title, Portrait, and Biographical 
Memoir of the Author, 2s. in black sheep ; 2<. 6d, in black calf, 
gilt edges ; 5s. 6d. morocco ; Is. morocco elegant. 

SACRA PRIVATA. The Private Meditations and Prayers of 
the late Thomas Wilson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Uniform with the preceding ; engraved Title, with beautiful 
Vignette, Portrait, and Memoir of the Author, 2s. black sheep ; 
2s. 6d. in calf, gilt edges ; 5s. 6d, morocco ; 7^. morocco elegant. Or 
the two books bound in one Vol. 35. 6d. black sheep ; 4s. black calf, 
gilt edges ; 7s. morocco ; Ss. 6d. morocco elegant. 

*«* These are the best editions of Bishop Wilson's Pieces that 
have been published. 

U0R2E RELIGlOSiE; or. DAILY APPROACHES to 
GOD. In a series of Prayei-s, Meditations, and Hymns. Selected 
from the most eminent Divines: with an engraved Title, and a 
Portrait of the Bishop of London. Price 2s. sheep, gilt edges, and 
2s. 6d. calf ; 58. morocco ; 6s, morocco elegant. Or bound with the 
" Companion to the Altar," to which it may be considered a Sequel, 
3s, black sheep; 3s. 6c2. blk. calf; 6s. morocco ; 7s. morocco elegant. 

A COMPANION poR the ALTAR. Containing SacramenUl 
Prayers and Meditations, with Directions to the Communicant. '1 o 
which is added. Prince Eugene's Prayer. Beauiipul Pocket 
Edition, in a new and clear type, with engraved Title, and illustrative 
Vignette, 32mo. size, 2s. black sheep, gilt edges, or 2s, 6d. in black 
calf, gilt edges. Another edition in 24mo. of rather larger size and 
type, at the same prices. Either size in morocco, 5s., and morocoo 
elegant, 6s. 

MASON, ON SELF-KNOWLEDGE; a very neat edition. 
Price Is. 6d. cloth, or 2s. bound in silk. 

WATTS' PSALMS and HYMNS. Beautifully printed on a fine 
yellow wove paper, from an entirely new letter, and accompanied by 
an engraved Vignette Title and Portrait. Price 3*. neatly bound ; 
3s. 6d. bound in black sheep, and gilt edges ; 4s. black calf, gilt 
edges ; 6s. morocco ; 7s. 6d. morocco elegant, or morocco luck. 

In ordering any of the above, please to specify 

TILT'S EDITION. 
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